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When a responsible construction company is invited 
to tender for a job, it knows that its tender must 
be competitive in cost, speed and quality. The very 


first consideration is to plan the work so as to achieve 


the result required. 


How are the various detailed operations 
to be phased ? How much labour must 
be available at each stage? By what 
dates must materials be delivered? 
What are the requirements in plant and 
transport? What provision must be 


Company's name guarantees that pro- 
per fore-thought has been given and 
that adequate resources are available 
so whatever the job, and wherever it 
may be, it will be completed efficiently 
and on time. 


made for the accommodation and com- 
fort of the men employed ? These and 
many such questions are thrashed out 
at the start; and, whenever occasion LAI ts G 


demands, they are frankly and fully 





discussed with the architect or consul- 


ting engineer and the building owner 


We’re quite safe for 15 minutes—he’s enjoying a 


CHURCHMAN’S No. ! 


15 minutes of pleasure and satisfaction in every Churchman’s No. 1 Cigarette 
C34G 


John Laing and Son Limited have 
JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 
Building and 
Cro Engineering Contractors 


applied these principles to many im- 
portant works successfully carried out 


in Britain and overseas, Their tender 


Great Britain, Canada 


has not always been the lowest: but the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 








get a BRAKE CHECK LOG 
- BOOK from your LOCAL 


bo ——) Pink Plymouth 


CHECKED REGULARLY 


and earn the respect of all who appreciate that REAL 


pink gin should be prepared with PLYMOUTH GIN 


“rn marth 


men of few words say 


GIALING LIMITED 
RINGS ROAD, 
TYSELEY, 
BIRMINGHAM, 11 


=sKt ‘BEST BRAKES 3 THE WORLD 
~ . Whenever, wherever, however, you drink gin, you strike 
a shrewd biow for old-time standards when you call for 


PLYMOUTH GIN 


BOTTLE 33/9 











* MALP BOTTLE 17/7 » QUR.BOTTLE 9/2 MINIATURE 3/7 * U.K. ONLY 
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Four-wheel drive 
takes loads off your mind 
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The Land-Rover is sometimes called the modern © FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE 


version of the farmer’s cob. So it is—and more. © 8 SPEEDS FORWARD AND 2 REVERSE 


With its robust 4-wheel drive, it not only goes any- 
where in any weather, but hauls a 2-ton load with 
effortless ease. When fitted with centre or rear power 


take-off, it becomes a mobile power unit or stationary © TOWS A 2TON LOAD 
WITH EASE 


@ SPECIAL LONG-LIFE ENGINE 
FEATURES 


engine, capable of tackling all kinds of farm work, 
from operating milking machines to providing a shaft 
drive to combine harvesters. 












The Land-Rover 107 
Wheelbase Pick-up Truck 


makes light work of heavy duty 





MADE BY THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - SOLIHULL - BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - LONDON 
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BP TOURS THE WORLD 


AT THE HEIGHT of this summer season motorists 
in their millions are touring in their own countries 
and abroad. You will come across them on 
Autobahns and in Alpine passes ; in places as 
far apart as Norway and Greece. 


| 


Wherever you may go in Western Europe, or 
in many other parts of the world, you are never 
very far from the familiar sign of the green and 
yellow BP Shield, where dependable service and 
quality BP motor products are always available. 


The British Petroleum Company Limited 


The BP Motorists’ Conversation Guide in nine languages is issued free on application to 
The British Petroleum Company Limited, Britannic House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2 
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Between sowing and harvest 


On British farms last year the equivalent of nearly 
2 million acres of crops just faded out. That means about 
50,000 farm workers worked in vain! This waste was 
due, not to bad farming or even bad weather, but to pests, 
diseases and weeds. 


never ceases, In the forefront of this effort to reduce 
crop losses is Sheli, with a wide range of highly effectiv: 
weapons, 

Shell’s latest contributions are two insecticide 
exceptional power and persistence—aldrin and dieldrin 
now in worldwide use. This season, aldrin is guardin, 
potato crops from wireworm, dieldrin is protecting cereal! 
seeds and dealing with many foliage pests, and Shel! 
weed killers are producing valuable higher yields. 


You’re always meeting Shell Chemicals 


However, there is a brighter side to the picture... . 
Every year millions of tons of crops are saved by 
insecticides, fungicides and weed killers; and the 
development of new and better chemicals for agriculture 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, Norman House, 105-109, Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 44 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 
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This man is 







Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns a world-wide net- 
work of 150,000 miles of submarine cable and 
maintains it with a fleet of 8 Cableships 
stationed at strategic points throughout the 


world, It also owns and maintains wireless relay 
stations on the Commonwealth trunk routes, 
operates the overseas telegraph services of most 
of the Colonial territories and the cable services 


in various other countries throughout the world. 





4A West African member of the Cable & Wireless staff at Accra feeds 
* telegraph slip’ into an automatic transmitter. At this stage, the message 
on the ‘ slip’ or paper tape appears in the form of perforated holes which, 
by their position, represent the dots and dashes of the morse code. The 
Automatic Transmitter ‘ feels’ the holes and converts them into electrical 
impulses before sending them on their way by cable or wireless 


This great organisation, although it does not 
operate Overseas Telegraph Communications 
in this country, is, none the less, at your service 
day and night. The simple act of passing 
a cable form across a post office counter or 
"phoning a message from your home or office 
to ‘ Overseas Telegrams’ sets it working for 
you. Cabling is very easy, very swift, very sure 


and costs much less than you’d expect. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 





¥ 


&, 
*RABLERS 


9 #; ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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IF YOU WERE QUITE SPHERICAL... 


and four feet across, with sixteen 
arms and no nostrils, casual observers 
might mistake you for a Martian 
(Mark I, copyright H. G. Wells); though 
not for Mile. MARS, famous French 
actress, who was a star but no planet. 
She was not, so far as anyone has mentioned, criss- 
crossed with canals or subject to daily temperature 
variations of 100° C, 





To the Romans MARS was a war-god, and 
before any engagement a general had to shake the 
sacred spears and baw! “ Mars Uigila!”—a prospect 
which caused many a Roman colonel to decline further 
promotion, 


MARS is a planet, and therefore a wanderer. 
You never know where to find him. So different from 
the fixed, firm and undeviating tradition of 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY (EST: 1848), 


Whether it is £5 or £5,000, your money must be safe, 
productive and accessible. It is all three in the PLANET. 


1 Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 








MOTORISTS 


are entitled to know 


the plain facts about 


PETROL 


The better the crude, the better the petrol. 


The highest-octane (anti-knock) crude 
comes from Trinidad, British West Indies. 


Regent T.T. is refined from Trinidad 
crude — and when blended with British 
Benzole makes the Premium Regent Benzole 
Mixture. 


This gives them both an immense 


NATURAL ADVANTAGE in smooth-running 
efficiency and exhilarating acceleration. 


* Regent T.T. and Regent Benzole 
Mixture are British Petrols you 
can be proud of. 


* They have naturally high octane 
value plus volatane controlled 
combustion. 


These facts @uarantee 
there are no better petrol 


REGENT 


PACKS _ 
PUNCH / ee 
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When scientists of Bristol University decided 


to extend their atomic research into the stratosphere, they faced many difficulties. 
They needed a balloon to lift their instruments to a height of 18 miles. 


Up and up vag to no thicker than a hair, yet able to withstand 


90 000 f t ’ the ultra-violet rays that would strike it, and temperatures 
9 » 


that would reach as low as 108°F. below freezing. 


What they sought they found — in ‘Alkathene’, I.C.I.’s brand of polythene. 


The envelope had to be made of material 


The same material is being increasingly used — to come down to earth — 
as a packaging material for foodstuffs and other commodities in daily use. 
* Alkathene ’ is also used to insulate the new transatlantic telephone cables, 
to make cold water pipes, and all manner of fancy goods 


from lampshades to washing-up bowls. 





Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.1.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 
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HEN black and white photography began 
Wi was for experts only. Then Kodak 
came along and brought the pleasure of 
snapshots to millions all the world over. 

Now Kodak begins a second revolution in 
picture taking. And this time it brings glorious 
natural colour photography to the ordinary 
snapshotter. Here at last is a colour camera 
that anyone can use with brilliant success even 
if they’ve never taken a snap in their lives. 

The new Bantam ‘Colorsnap’ camera cuts 
through all technicalities. There is no need to 
know anything about apertures and shutter 
speeds. The few simple instructions for taking 
fine colour pictures are built into the back of 
the camera. Follow them and you'll be sure 
of success. 


The Bantam ‘Colorsnap’ camera has a 
tip-top lens to capture true-life colour and 
detail and uses the famous ‘ Kodachrome’ colour 
film—in convenient 8-exposure rolls. But it 
takes sparkling black and white pictures too. 
Ask at your Kodak dealer’s. 











KODAK LTD - KODAK HOUSE 
KINGSWAY LONDON: W.C.2 





‘YOU PRESS THE BUTTON—WE DO THE REST’ 


This famous Kodak slogan went 
round the world 60 years ago. 


Now Kodak make it 
come true in colour 





REVOLUTIONARY NEW BANTAM ‘COLORSNAP’ 
CAMERA MAKES COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
AS EASY AS AB C 


TAX ——— 
ete 


“Two pyre enjoy colour —— 


Project your colour slides on 
to a screen with a home pro- 
jector. You see a big brilliant 
picture brimful of detail. In this 
exciting way a whole group can 
enjoy your pictures at one 
showing. Ask your Kodak 
dealer for details of projectors. 


Have ‘Kodak’ colour prints 
made from your transparencies 
— yes, real colour prints to carry 
in your wallet or mount in your 
album. Each measures 3} in. x 
5 in.—almost postcard size. 








It s 





for colour 
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Photograph in natural 
colour by courtesy of 
Taw Manufac turing 
Co. Ltd. London, N.8. 





“SILVER FOX”  .... the metal of the age 


A shining symbol of modern living, this wonderful metal is a 


firm favourite in the home. Stainless Steel is hygienic, requires 





no polishing and its lustre defies the ravages of time. 


Registered Trade Marks Our booklet shows a few of the many ways in which Stainless 


Steel will serve you at home with strength and beauty that 
STAINLESS lasts a lifetime. 
STE EL, Available on request to Sales 


Development Department 


muito SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 
Associated with The United Steel Companies Limited 
“—w“"”  STOCKSBRIDGE WORKS - Nr. SHEFFIELD « ENGLAND 
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“Now tell me 


how you like 


my coffee” 


Wiry DO THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 


HOSTESSES-ABOUT-TOWN USE 


LYONS PURE COFFEE? 


‘There’s a very simple reason . 
Freshly-ground coffee beans will only make 
the best coffee if the beans themselves are fresh. 
The coffee beans used by Lyons are roasted 
and ground at the peak of their 
freshness, then the coffee is immediately 


aroma-sealed (by an exclusive Lyons process) 





in the well-known green tins 


It is the freshest coffee you can buy. 


Hair Style by Martin De 


poe | YO)NS FOR REAL COFFEE 
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The Whispering Fish gets on a high horse 





Lady Codiva 


HIS may be poetic licence 

But it serves to illustrate 

How a little covering matter 
Can a legend new create. 


Cod is sometimes thought more tasty 
With a garnish, you’ll agree, 

But a sauce can quite transform it, 
Try the one below, and see ! 


* 
e °* 


COD STEAKS AND CHEESE 


Season the steaks of cod (or similar fish) 
with salt and pepper, and sprinkle them 
with chopped onion and chopped mush- 
room. Wrap each steak in greased paper 
and bake in a moderate oven for half an 


hour. Then take them out of their paper 
cases, and serve them coated with a cheese 
sauce lightly flavoured with mustard, to 
which you have added the liquid that has 
come from cooking the steaks 


Recipe by Ambrose Heath, writing in‘ The Queen’, 


Thanks to the 


Fairy Cod-mother 


ISSUED BY THE WHITE FISH AUTHORITY 
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ESPITE many intimate personal 
glimpses of the Geneva dele- 
gates in last week’s papers no 

correspondent seems to have dis- 
covered whether Sir Anthony Eden was 
enjoying his translation from Foreign 
Secretary to Prime Minister, or regret- 
ting it. Or even noticing it. 


Tomato Ketchup in Our Veins 
Lire is a ceaseless round of entertain- 


‘ ment nowadays, and escape-routes from 


reality entice us increasingly along 
Wardour Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Charing Cross Road and Lime Grove. 
It was hardly to be wondered at that 





when a wanted man made an entirely 
different kind of escape through a street 
in Dartford last week, pursued by 
policemen crying “Stop him,” the 
bystanders simply stood by, under the 
impression, as one of them said after- 
wards, that it was all something to do 
with the films. The police generally, it 
is understood, find this permanent 
dream-life of the public somewhat 
tiresome, but there seems no remedy at 
the moment, beyond persuading any 
wanted man to carry a placard as he 
runs, reading “This is actually 
happening.” 


Red Roses All the Way 

OrriciaL gardening which suddenly 
set in recently on an Essex council 
house estate, in preparation for a visit 
by a delegation from Russia, roused a 
local resident to complain that the 
council should have done al! this some 
years ago, instead of waiting until they 
knew “that the Russians were coming.”’ 
But surely this is yet another happy sign 

D 


CHARIVARIA 
of the new East-West amity? Some 
years ago the idea that the Russians 


were coming would have made any 
official gardening seem a little silly. 






Pretty Poll 

Daily Mirror readers, says the Daily 
Mirror, “voted overwhelmingly” against 
capital punishment. By a margin of 
almost two to one they demanded its 
abolition, Sixty-three per cent of 
women and sixty-eight per cent of men 
were against it. This emphatic verdict 
is made all the more impressive when 
one realizes that no fewer than point 
eight per cent of the Daily Mirror 
readers registered their votes, allowing 
for one reader per copy; or point four 
per cent on the Hulton Survey basis of 
a daily readership of 10,660,000. As the 
Mirror so wisely says, it is “the first real 
evidence of the state of public opinion.” 


Beginner’s Luck 
MEN laying drains in a Derbyshire 


_ town, says a report, struck a coal seam 


two feet wide and a hundred yards long. 
Local road-users consider that it was a 
lucky thing to make the find so early, 
and not after the road had been up and 





down, up and down, up and down, up 
and down and up and down for drains, 
electricity, gas, telephones and coal- 
mining. 


Pantomime Décor 
ARCHITECTURE in the replanned City 
of London is the subject of the ex- 
hibition recently opened in the Royal 
Exchange by the Lord Mayor. The 
exhibition has been entitled “Turn 
Again,” despite the feeling in some 
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quarters that an earlier Lord Mayor, 
judging by some of the buildings now 
going up, may be turning pretty 
consistently already. 


Note 
Aut will welcome the latest achieve 
ment by aircraft designers—the heli 
silencer, a blessing not only to heli 
passengers at heliports, but to men in the 
helistreet and helioffice on the helirout: 
to Waterheliloo. 


Home, James 

DETERMINED efforts are being made to 
solve the problem of America’s moto: 
ing alcoholics, and scientists have pro 
duced three machines to help—th 





alcometer, the intoximeter and th: 
drinkometer. Drivers in this country 
who fancy themselves incapable ar: 
advised to rely on the taximeter. 


Cruel World 
“Tue way they tried to break me wa 

through my heart,” said Mrs. Sispera, in 
the first of her Daily Express series (a 
told to Leonard Mosley); however, 
though there were other hardships too 
in Czechoslovakia, she had to return to 
the land of her birth before she was 
forced by ruthless newspapermen to 
stand with lips pressed to the cold glass 
of her mother’s picture while they took 
a front-page photograph. 


Way Out 

Coventry’s change of heart on Civi! 
Defence is leading to rifts in the counci! 
chamber, and though the policy is now 
in favour of reappointing a Civil Defence 
Committee the ranks of volunteers for 








actual service promise to be pretty thin. 
One way out might be to enrol all those 
trade unionist rebels who keep getting 
sent there. 


Kind Word 

AMONG consequences of London's 
theatres being pulled down, said Lord 
Jowitt the other day, would be our 
dependence for entertainment on “the 
funny man on the radio.” B.B.C, 
variety chiefs are not sure which man 
this is, but have written to thank Lord 
Jowitt for the compliment. 


Golden Road 

Scnoois without careers mastets 
are being urged by the London County 
Council to appoint them, thus providing 
“all the necessary guidance to children 
in choosing their future jobs.”” Naturally, 
they'll have to take a chance on the 
occasional shrill remark that a man who 
chose to be a careers master couldn't 
know much about where to put the knife 
in the oyster, 


Place Bottles in Oak Chest Provided 

Ir is good news that this year’s 
visitors to Britain’s stately homes secm 
to have got over last year’s habit of 
collecting souvenirs. In time they may 
even be trained not to leave any. 


Faint Sound of Pips Squeaking 


Now that the season is nearing its 
close—the season, that is, of N.U.M., 
N.U.R., T.G.W.U,, E.T.U.,, and other 
conferences too numerous to mention— 
the student of industrial affairs is able 
to survey the present state of dis- 
gruntlement among the nation’s workers. 
It is encouraging to note, amid the 
welter of demands for shorter hours, 
longer holidays and higher wages, that 
an A.E.U. resolution merely demanded 
that “a wage-claim should be made,” 
without bothering to specify any amount; 
this suggests that in time trade union 
policy may become stabilized on the 
simple principle of just getting as much 
as you can, 


Absentee Lords 

“There seems no reason why a Peer who 
does not attend should not be fined o 
imprisoned.”"-—Mr. G. D. Squibb 


Tue Lords direct the ship of State, 
Their minds within their clubs; 

But oh, what splendours of debate 
Re-echo through the Scrubs! 
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Moscow or SOMEWHERE 

Monday 
HOUGH . scepticism over a 
Russian change of heart cannot 
be dispelled overnight I saw not 
altogether unhopeful signs last week. 
Literanurnaya Gazeta printed a poem 
in the Mayakovsky manner—but with 

a difference: it ended— 
of Labour for 


Ss ders? 
Yet capitalist productivity should not be 
im ; 


Pittsburg could have a lesson for us, 

And even Harlem, who knows? Yeah, 

man. 

These sentiments drew no official 
censure. Pravda even came out the 
next day with an issue devoted to 
reports on the present Test series 
reproduced from the Manchester 
Guardian and The Times, with a kindly 
appraisal by Ehrenburg of prose-poctic 
English and a photograph of Lord’s 
pavilion captioned “Well-known Gas- 
works at the British Oval.” 

Is Western thinking being admitted 
to the East? Perhaps that is too much 
to say. But I talked with a factory 
manager from Tashkent. He had been 
summoned for discussions on the 
conversion of his works from tractor- 
treads to men’s after-shave lotion 
containers, ‘We never really got the 
treads right,” he told me, “owing to 
faulty alloys. But I think the containers 
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> “er. 
* They can critwrze all they like 

now it’s going up twelve bob a ton.” 
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will be a success, and if so we shall 
move on to toilet-water canisters. 
Study of a capitalist economy teaches 
the importance of attractive packaging 
methods to a thriving luxury cosmetics 
industry.” 

Over the week-end one topic was cn 
everybody's lips here—the dismissal of 
the Minister of Justice and three 
subordinates brought about by expres- 
sions of public opinion in the cor- 
respondence columns of Izvestia. News 
had leaked out that a Mrs. Kuprianov, 
British-born wife of a mineral-worker 
in the Urals, had been arrested for 
pinning up a photograph of Lady Eden 
in her home. Jzvestia’s leading article 
to-day approves the Minister’s removal, 
describes him as a “cannibal of human 
hearts” and a “destroyer of Anglo- 
Russian accord,” concluding strongly, 
“Mrs. Kuprianov was our guest, and 
we have committed a shameful dis- 
courtesy.” 

Yesterday morning a _ procession 
entered Red Square carrying enormous 
portraits of the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lady Jane Vane-Tempest-Stewart, Mrs. 
Gerald Legge and others, and displayed 
slogans similar in style, if not in content, 
to a May Day parade: “A small, free 
and pleasure-loving aristocracy testifies 
to the stability of the social and economic 
structure.” “Though it is true that 
champagne is for the few, who is to deny 
the many their right to watch the 
bubbles?” Smiling members of the 
militia lined the way to ensure a free 
passage for the marchers. In answer to 
my question one of them explained that 
the demonstration sought to legalize the 
sale of The Tatler, Harper's Bazaar, etc., 
on Soviet bookstalls. 

Granted that these may be so many 
straws in the wind, there does seem to 
be some kind of trend towards a raised 
curtain. I felt this strongly last Friday 
when I joined the queue for Lenin’s 
Tomb, lately made over to house a 
permanent Men's Fashion Display. 

Placards outside say, ‘‘ Why no breast- 
pocket handkerchief, Comrade?” and 
“Tt is time to be rid of the fifty-rouble 
tailor!” Pamphlets were distributed at 
the door, acclaiming Karl Marx as the 
father of the backless evening waistcoat. 


). B. B. 
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JUNGLE BOOK 
“I am Nehru,” said the cobra. “ Look, and be afraid.” 











The Mag 


OUTH being a solemn and sober- 

, ing experience, the periodicals of 
the young have a gravity un- 
familiar in those of their more frivolous 
elders. “It is difficult,” we read, “to 
commend a new order or to endorse its 
policy without appearing critical of the 
old, yet to be purely passive at this 
juncture would not only be unhelpful 
to the new but would be lacking in 
appreciation of the wonderful energy of 
the old, It would, in fact, be censure 
of both old and new alike.” Measured 
words, worthy of a leader in The Times 
following a change of Prime Ministers. 
They come, in fact, from a leader in 
The Radleian following a change of 
headmasters. “The change-over has 
shown that there is room for reform .. . 
Our mood now should be of earnest 
consideration of the events and trends 
of the recent term, honest resolve for 
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By LORD KINROSS 


the future, and great gratitude for the 
era that is past.” So youth rolls on... 

A batch of school magazines has 
lately come our way. Conservative in 
format, resounding in title (The Welling- 
tonian, The Cantuarian, The Pauline, 
The Chronicles of Ermysted), their style 
is as weighty and their humour as 
pawky as in the quarterlies of a bygone 
age. “The only remarkable event of 
the term,” we read, “has been the 
onslaught of influenza—delayed but, 
when it came, comprehensive ... The 
school melted away like snowdrifts 
after a sudden thaw” (Merchistonian). 
“Statistically this term has been a 
success” (Bedales Chronicle). Moreover 
“a fortnight of knitting fervour was 
followed shortly after by a bricf burst 
of enthusiasm for the gentle art of 
cookery.” 

Pondering on the weather (‘‘we are 








“What do they mean—PRIVATE view?” 
&8 


perhaps drawing some special personal 
qualities from its rigours”) The Giggles- 
wick Chronicle bemoans that “our 
climate is such that one who desired to 
toy with a lotus would have to eat it out 
of a tin round the fire.” Graduating for 
The Times Fourth column, the Eton 
College Chronicle covers the topic with 
a leader on Umbrellas: “Senile decay 
and blight are prevalent among the 
umbrellas of Eton, and by about his 
third year every Etonian possesses at 
best a decrepit and diseased remnant of 
his original virile gamp.” Concerned 
with loftier matters, The Wykehamist 
congratulates itself on the college 
museum: “Though we may twist our 
ankles on its steps and bruise our senses 
with its ugliness, though we may find 
the inane stare of a stuffed Puffin 
uninspiring, Museum remains the living 
memorial of the Victorian vigour and 
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enterprise which brought the school to 
the peak of its career.” 

The school mag follows a traditional 
formula. The editorial is followed by 
news items. ‘‘We congratulate... We 
regret to learn. ... We are sorry to 
lose...” At Wyggeston, “in an effort 
to put the Tuck Shop on a sounder 
financial basis some rises in prices have 
been made this term.” At Radley 
“several wsthetic souls have decorated 
their studies with astounding modernity. 
It is by no means a rare thing to enter a 
study and find one wall a subtle pink 
and the others skilfully papered with a 
pattern of silver snowflakes on a 
powder blue background.” At Ample- 
forth “ten postulants were clothed for 
the novitiate.” At Bedales “Tanya 
Ashken recently became, at the’ age of 
fourteen, the youngest silversmith who 
has ever been officially registered in 
England.” 

The young ladies of Cheltenham 
(Senior Prefect: Jancis Evans-Prosser) 
confess to some merrymaking. On 
commemoration day “every house 
reports a special large and much- 
appreciated supper . . . and even the 
unfortunate gas shortage in Glenlee at 
the crucial moment merely whetted the 
appetities still more, and the chickens 
weze considered well worth waiting for” ; 
at Hallowe’en there were fancy-dress 
parties “complete with ghost trains, 
one of which was made from wet 
chocolate powder and damp sponge”; 
and on her lamented departure Miss 
Clarke was offered “‘a riotously historical 
evening.” 

Sport dominates the pages of youth, 
as of age, reflecting a spirit of self- 
criticism which will doubtless be 
outgrown in good time: “Despite 
numerous coachings the hockey team 
failed to achieve successful match 
results... If Bedales were a league 
team, it would be hard put to avoid 
relegation this year... The weather— 
overcast and a coldish wind blowing 
across—could in no way have been 
blamed for the generally low standard of 
play ... The batting of the entire 
team has been very disappointing, 
although Christine Oram, batting tenth, 
made a good ten against St. George's.” 
At Giggleswick the weather has led to 
“feverish activity in the basket-work 
field” and a ‘‘tornado”’ of table tennis: 
“The ferocity with which certain boys 
have attacked the celluloid sphere has 














“After all, | didn't have the heart to kill him.” 


been tremendous. Our motley four- 
legged crew have done their best to 
exercise a restraining influence, stealing 
the odd ball, but the efforts have been 
fruitless.” 

The rest of the mag is packed with 
culture, still with an exacting critical 
standard: “The actors unfortunately 
added to the limpness by inaudibility 
and clumsiness . The one boy- 
woman I felt was miscast was 8S. Henig 
as Margery. He did his best with a part 
for which nature had not really fitted 
him... Items were on the whole 
under-rehearsed, and some of the 
instruments went out of tune after the 
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initial tuning.”” At Westminster, where 
Grant’s matron lent her sick-room bed- 
sheets and college matron tacked ther 
into a sail for Pinafore, ‘we had care 
fully schooled the audience not to expect 
too much, and they were agreeably 
surprised to find that we sang more of 
less in tune and more or less in time 
with the orchestra. We even sometimes 
showed the rudiments of acting.” 
Misadventures, however, will occur 
At Bedales “the audience was en 
livened for a few moments by two 
ivories of the piano working loose 
during one of the items.” At Radley, 
“five minutes from the end of the play 











Oxford failed to continue communicat- 
ing electricity, and with the most com- 
mendable aplomb the actors carried on 
in the dark without putting a foot 
wrong.” 

Debates are fully reported. This 
House “deplores the age of the 
common man” (Cheltenham Ladies), 
disapproves of the deliberate spread of 
myxomatosis’’ (Giggleswick),“ believes 
that people who stay in bed in the 
morning are lazy" (Wyggeston), “re- 
gards the Victorian era with profound 
admiration” (Winchester), Subjects 
of lectures range far afield, from the 
climbing of Everest to Archeology in 
South-East Asia, ‘On a Raft Down the 
Amazon” and the work of the Western 
Canada Sunday School Mission in the 
Yukon, The ladies of Cheltenham 
lecture to each other on themes like the 
Renaissance and Monasticism, one 
observing as she does so that the 
audience “included Mrs, Hodgson’s 
Manx cat Reevagh.”’ 

Literary composition thrives luxuri- 
antly. Bedales excels in poetry : 


The oily water in the scuppers retches 
and gurgles, 

Vomits on to the deck 

And sucks back as she rolls again, 


Radley excels in prose, the Editor 
announcing a tea to be held in Shop for 
those whose works are printed: 


His deep sunk eyes glinted snakily 
in the gloom... An empty void 
clutched at her heart .. . the flabby 
chill of dead flesh seeping through 
the cloth. 


Descriptive talents find an outlet in 
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accounts of holiday trips abroad. Eleven 
Etonians go to Holland to play football 
(‘Monday was passed with golf, girl 
friends or Van Gogh... I have been 
asked many times, ‘Is it really true that 
X had to be carried home blind drunk 
from a Dutch night club, or that Y 
caused a riot outside a Rotterdam 
cinema?’ The answer is ‘Even if they 
did, these little things happen to us all, 
and it isn’t fair to give them undue 
publicity.’”’). Some Cheltenham ladies 
go to Paris, admiring especially the 
Palais de Chaillot (“with its graceful, 
curving facade rising above the glassy 
waters of the Seine.”’). Two Wyggeston- 
ians go to London, but find it a very 
tiring place (“by the third day both of 
us were physical wrecks.”’). 

Since the child traditionally fathers 
and mothers the man, the mag, by 
way of a foretaste, ends appropriately 
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with a record of the glittering achieve- 
ments of Old Boys, Old Girls, Old 
Ladies. W.W.T. has been knighted for 
political and public services in Bolton; 
K.G.J.C.K. has been reappointed Senior 
Research Officer of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Institute of Statistics; Dr. H. B. 
C.-L. is Medical Officer of Health for 
Bromley, Chislehurst, Sidcup and 
Orpington; K.S. produced a programme 
of Scottish country dances and songs at 
the Municipal Theatre in Santiago. 
Hilda is secretary of a Royal Com- 
mission inquiring into the certification 
and detention of mental patients; 
Juliet has recently held a most successful 
exhibition of her Horse Portraits; 
Pamela is engaged to a doctor, as well 
as being one. As for Mary, Chelten- 
ham’s oldest Old Lady, she is a hundred 
and three—a solemn and sobering 
experience. 


Orpheus on the Underground 


“ He lowes the country, but above all the country seen from the District Railway.” 


(Tune 


LOVE to go a-wandering along the 
District Line, 

from Enfield Lock to Brentford Dock 
what country is so fine? 

When you've seen 

Walham Green 

or you've been 

lost on Sudbury Heights, you'll find 
the Engadine 

epicene 

beside the District Line. 


An L.T.E. Euterpe, I can pipe a 
plaintive Ode, 

while dashing through South Kensington 
and passing Gloucester Road, 

on the “Scrubbs,” 

phony pubs, 

Pony Clubs, 

Garden-Citizens with laurel-trees in 
tubs 

in “subbubs” 

not far from Gloucester Road. 


Oh, come with me a-wandering down 
the subterranean trail 

from Aldersgate we'll all gyrate around 
the Outer Rail. 

Like as not 

we will spot 





Comment on a contemporary poet 


“The Happy Wandcrer’’) 


Gilbert Scott, 

Alfred Waterhouse and all the blooming 
lot 

gone to pot 

beside the Outer Rail. 

Yes, Hanger Hill’s my Helicon; 

hymn the Ealing track! 

(And when I’m out I’ve always got my 
“Pevsner” in my pack.) 

Hear me cry 

near Ken, High 

“TTavra pe!” 

But in 

would I 

live and die 

beside the Ealing track. 


Twickenham or Ickenham 


The Lyric and the Tragic Muse both 
haunt the District Line; 

(how oft one’s guessed the spot where 
West was coshed by Oberstein.) 

Sipping wine 

by the Rhine 

may be fine, 

but this wine-dark L.C.C.-seape is 
divine; 

rain or shine 

that’s .mine—the District Line! 

Perer CLARKE 
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Bricklaying Piece By 


HEN spring comes to New 

\ \ York City this great block of 

granite and steel and concrete 
and glass stirs with bucolic emotion. 
The geranium carts move through the 
streets and men come home from their 
offices carrying seeds in their briefcases 
and potted plants in their newspapers. 
The trees that are never going to grow 
are set on rooftops, there to fight a 
losing war with soot and sulphuric acid. 

My own prablem is more complex, 
for I have a little garden where I nurse 
despairing shrubs. But every year the 
shaft of spring quivers in my breast and 
for a few weeks my garden is beautiful 
and I am always glad to hope that this 
time it will survive. 

This year, I presume because the 
winter came early and spring was one 
hell of a long way behind, I turned 
giddy with this sweet season. I not only 
planted my garden but on the front of 
ray house I put up fresh white shutters 
and windowboxes of red geraniums and 
trailing ivy. Also, in a converted coal 
chute, | planted a wistaria, whose pur- 
pose is to run up in front of the building 
amd make everything look green and 
springy. This tiny wistaria bed instantly 
became a nesting place for dogs and 
children, Last week I brought bricks 
and cement to the pavement and 
started a little coping to protect the 
stem of my beloved shrub from being 
kicked to death. I squatted on my 
haunches and began the course of bricks. 

Ours is a wide street and the buildings 
are not tall, so that the sunshine lies 
warm on the pavement, and there it is 
that stout women strol] along discussing 
the problems of the day while their 
children ring all the door-bells as they 
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go. As I set the bricks, two such women 
moved near and looked up at the spring- 
glory of my house-front. Their little 
boy was just reaching for my doorbell 
when I took a vicious swing at him with 
the trowel. The women continued to 
stare at the house. At last one of them 
said, “ Shutters.” 

And the other said, ‘‘ Windowboxes.” 

And the first, “Geraniums.” 

Then the other summed up the 
situation, “They must be opening up a 
restaurant.” 

I continued with my work, remarking 
that an ancient Irishman with a strong 
list to starboard came pitching along 
fighting a heavy sea. He stopped, sup- 
ported himself with oze hand against 
my wall. 

“I’m off to the Home,” he said 
gravely. 

“Are you indeed?” 

“Yes, lad, and it’s not so bad as you 
might think. Why this morning | 
bought a package of cigarettes and | had 
a beer.” 

This last was a brilliant understate- 
ment, and he went on: “1 smoked all of 
the cigarettes. Would you be kind 
enough——” 

1 got out a package and held out a 
match for him. He inhaled deeply. 

“That's likely brick,” he said. 

“It’s common red brick.” 

“Do you not think I know that, 
lad?” (Lad indeed, I’m fifty-three.) 
“Why I’m a master mason for forty 
years. Master.” 

I said, “I tried to get pink Virginia 
brick but I couldn't find any.” 

“Well, the red is harder even if it is 
unpretty,” he said. His swimming eye 
ranged over my work. I said, “To a 
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STEINBECK 


master mason the way I’m laying the 
brick must be a matter of pain.” 

“No, lad, no. Live and let live.” 

“I’m out of line,” I said. 

His cigarette had gone out but he 
went on puffing solemnly. “Don’t put 
yourself in any fear of criticism from 
me,” he said. 

“Yes, but a master mason—— 

“It’s not like that with a master,” he 
said. “It’s well, like—if you was an 
artist—a real artist—a great big damn 
Michelangelo of an artist—and you was 
strolling along and was to come on 
Mr. Eisenhower or Sir Winston Chur- 
chill with their painty pads—Why lad, 
you wouldn't even bother to give advice. 
Don’t be shy, get on with your brick. 
And it’s time I started back to the 
Home.” 


He cast off and took a wave over his 
bow and set his nose into the wind 
toward the Home. 


é& & 


Veteran Map-Lover’s Elegy 

Gérlitz—see Zgorzelec.— Modern atlas index 
LL, all are gone, the old familiar 

4 places. 

Where now are Pernambuco, Temesvar, 

Prague, Trebizond, Constantinople, 
Harbin, 

Batavia, Monastir, Perm and Kashgar? 

Conversely, what were Tai-wan, Viet- 
Nam, Haleb, 

Iskanderun, Dun Laoghaire, Slupsk and 
Split? 

Roll up that map... Rebuild the Tower 
of Babel... 

Put out more flags... Passez l’éponge 

. Sie transit. 


R. A. PippincTon 
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Young Fogies 


Y impression is that Oxford, like 
M English acting, is becoming 

more gentlemanly all the time; 
if I think of her as my alma mater | 
can add “and ladylike” without being 
misunderstood. For instance, | never 
hear Cambridge men referred to as 
Tabs nowadays, or Cambridge itself 
called Tabland. In the days of good 
King Edward we never considered the 
feelings of Cambridge men; indeed | 
doubt if we believed that they had any 
feelings. I am waiting now for the 
moment when the anxious politeness of 
an ever more exigent egalitarianism will 
insist on speaking of ‘ Cambridge and 
Oxford” in conformity with alphabetic 
procedure rather than “Oxford and 
Cambridge” out of respect for seniority. 





By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Once upon a time we spoke of 
Quagger’s. ‘To-day we may not even 
speak of Queen's; we have to call it The 
Queen’s College. Cambridge, thanks to 
the moral security conferred by out- 
rowing her sister University for about 
thirty years in succession, has not yet 
found it necessary to speak of The 
King’s College. With phoneticians on 
the warpath Magdalen will soon be 
pronounced as it is spelt, and its present 
affected pronunciation as ‘‘ Maudlen” 
will sound like an echo of old unhappy 
far off things and battels long ago. 

Of late I have noticed that House 
men are inclined to talk of Christ 
Church rather than of the House. Can 
it be that to speak of the House is 
becoming as much of an offence against 
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respectable conformity as a guardsman 
out of step at Trooping the Colou: 

If that be so New College must 
make up its mind to be content with 
New and not keep on showing off by 
being the only college in Oxford that 
insists on using the word, 

The two or three thousand under 
graduates at contemporary Balliol would 
probably consider Basutoland or even 
Belial an expression of bad manne: 
And Wuggins? Could any Worceste: 
man to-day believe that anybody, even 
in the uncouth days of good King 
Edward’s reign, dared to call hi 
college Wuggins? Wuggins is as much 
a forgotten name for Worcester a 
Jaggers is for Jesus. The story used to 
run that if you went into the quadrang| 

















‘Why don't you appeal against the light or something?” 


of Jesus and shouted “Jones” a face 
appeared at every window. Then you 
were supposed to shout “the Jones who 
has a toothbrush” and but one face 
would remain. When the English had 
been made uncasy by people—I hesitate 
to say frightened—they used ridicule as 
protective armour. The Scots, the 
Welsh and the French were their targets 
for centuries, “Taffy was a Welshman. 
Taffy was a thief.” ‘That was composed 
by some nervous native of Hereford- 
shire, Shropshire or Cheshire lying 
awake at night, and listening. 

And Pemmy? Can it be that what 
used to be an almost affectionate 
diminutive is now held to be a breach 
of egalitarian manners? After all, the 
hearties of to-day allude coyly to the 
University Eight as the Blue Boat 
(ouch!) 1 have always supposed that 
Pemmy was first called Pemmy by 


Dr. Johnson himself—after he had gone 
down, of course. Pemmy is of a kind 
with Bozzy and Goldy. 

Not long ago I asked a Merton man 
about the Merton grind. His counten- 
ance was blank for a moment. Then 
he said quickly “Oh, I don’t think we 
work any harder at Merton than any- 
where else.” Shades of Jorrocks and 
Mr. Soapy Sponge! 

But | must beware, or | shall be 
accused of the fashionable complaint of 
nostalgia to which in the lucid English 
of to-day I am allergic and the use of 
which as a synonym for reminiscence 
makes me livid. 

Initials are now quite the thing and 
therefore Brasenose men do not incur 
any danger of committing a breach of 
egalitarian manners by speaking of 
B.N.C. What would happen if in the 
course of one of the organized university 
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rags of to-day the organized raggers 
removed the brazen nose from the gate 
of B.N.C.? In good King Edward's days 
a Balliol freshman had the audacity in 
his first term to remove the sacred nose 
and carry it into his own college. Not 
since Alcibiades mutilated the Hermae 
of Athens did any city feel it had 
suffered a comparable profanation. The 
sacrilegious youth was sent down until 
the summer term, and it was rumoured 
that the Master of Balliol himself had 
with his own hands humbly placed the 
holy nose back in the hands of the 
Principal of B.N.C. 

Corpus Christi College, in spite of 
using initials on the writing paper, does 
not encourage its alumni to talk of C.C.C. 
Corpus men have probably been Corpus 
men since the College was founded, and 
they will remain Corpus men until there 
are so many undergraduates, male and 
female, at Oxford that a satellite 
university will have been built and the 
present collection of old stones will have 
become a People’s Museum of Rest and 
Refreshment. Certainly it is true that 
the only college in Oxford which seems 
unchanged in the middle of the twentieth 
century is Corpus. Not for Corpus the 
six or seven thousand undergraduates of 
Keble. Not for Corpus the fashionable 
contempt for Greek and Latin. Corpus, 
I salute you. Not long since I passed 
through your lodge on a frore November 
evening and breathed the airs of an 
Oxford I had supposed was gone. 
Indeed, I should not have hesitated to 
announce | had breakfasted that morn- 
ing in Wuggins and had been having tea 
in Quagger’s. I might even have dared 
to allude to the members of the 
incorporeal college of St. Catherine’s as 
toshers. 
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“Countess Lives tn CAVE... 


The Countess of Mayo, at one time a 
Mayfair hostess with a flair for collecting 
Ambassadors, recently spent two months 
living in a cave on the foothills of the 
Himalayas ‘There was no furniture. 
I sat on the earth. There was a boulder and 
some wire-netting across the entrance to 
keep out monkeys She passed the time 
by copying the Swamis’ way of chanting a 
prayer ‘I also practised Yogism. It’s 
very good for the stomach muscles as well as 
the mind. There were lots of nasty insects 
and I saw a scorpion. There were all kinds 
of dangerous snakes, but I kept them away 
by chanting.’ 

‘I had to leave after two months hecause 
of other engagements.’""—Daily Mail 


Back to the Ambassadors? 
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Salute to G-Men 


T is only rarely that my blood 
actually boils, and 1 don’t often 
experience that saeva indignatio of 
which the classic writer spoke... A 
bit above your heads, that, probably. 
It means savage indignation . . . but it 
(the blood) did a day or two ago, like 
nobody’s business, when I read this 
item in my New York Herald-Tribune: 

Matone, N.Y.—Village ‘Trustee 

Dudley D. Langton has referred to the 

village board a complaint from the 

community’s regular garbage collector. 

Mr. Langton quoted the licensed 

collector as saying that two or three 

unlicensed collectors were “ getting the 
cream of the garbage” while he got the 
leavings. 

Little wonder that my red corpuscles 
took it big, as described above. I know 
how sensitive garbage collectors are to 
anything that comes between them and 
their Art and prevents them fulfilling 
themselves. These men are dedicated. 
When election time comes round you 
will often see some such manifesto as 
this in your local paper: 

... and I pledge myself, if elected, 
to uphold fearlessly and uncom- 
promisingly the ideals handed down 
to us by the Pilgrim Fathers, the ideals 
that animated Washington and Lincoln, 
for which our forefathers fought and 

’ died, and to serve faithfully, not 
sparing myself, the public which has 
put its trust in me. 

VOTE FOR 
G. ROLLO SIMMS 


FOR 
GARBAGE COLLECTOR” 


I was shocked not long ago to read in 
a novel, illustrative of the way the hero 
felt about the heroine, whom the casual 
observer, he thought, might have 
considered commonplace, the following 
passage : 

“Commonplace? He knew that he 
would not have found her common- 
place if they’ had met emptying 
garbage cans—that being the least 


romantic occupation he could think of 
offhand.” 


Least romantic, forsooth! I don’t 
suppose there is a walk in life, except 
possibly that of the plumber, so full of 
romance as the garbage collector's. It 
combines all the best qualities of 
archzological research, hunting for 
buried treasure and big-game shooting. 
(The last-named because there is 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


generally a dog about when you come 
for the cans, and only the keenest 
marksmanship with half an old grape- 
fruit can check his onslaught. Just as an 
apple, if well aimed, will keep the doctor 
away, so will a half grapefruit keep the 
family pet.) 

Some of the typical garbage-collector 
songs--shanties, snatches, ballads or 
whatever you may call them—are 
worth a passing mention. I particularly 
like the simple, breezy charm of 
“Homeward Bound”: 


Fifteen cans at the old back door 
(Yo ho ho and a bottle of milk) 
If there were sixteen, that ’ud be more 
(Yo ho ho and the tea-leaves). 
For we're 
hearties, 
And it’s there that I would be-oh, 
With a song in my heart and a hand on 
the wheel 
And the hold full of egg shells and 
orange peel, 
The remains of somebody's morning 
meal, 
A-rolling down to Rio, 
A-rolling down to Rio. 


homeward bound, my 


Actually, I believe, garbage collectors 
do not roll down to Rio. ‘They take the 
stuff out to the garbage dump at 
Hackensack, New Jersey, where it is 
burned by the municipal authorities, 
But if a maker of shanties is to be denied 
poetic licence, we might all just as well 
give poetry the old heave-ho and stick 
to prose. 

Some of these songs strike a tender 
note, as in the well-known “ Lucy Ann,” 
always a great favourite round the camp 
fire: 


Oh, I’m Piefaced Pete, the garbage 
man, 

With a hey nonny hey nonny no. 
And my heart belongs to Lucy Ann, 
With a hey and a hi and a ho, 
She’s the loveliest girl that was ever 

known, 
And I'd rather call Lucy Ann my own 
Than collect the finest mutton bone, 
With a hey with a hi with a ho. 


Oh, Lucy! 
Oh, Lucy! 
Oh, Lucy, Lucy Ann! 
You're the dearest sweetest girl alive, 
Sweet as the honey fresh from the hive, 
Sweeter by far than anything I’ve 
Ever found in a garbage can. 


Mutton bones are greatly prized by 
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garbage collectors. They sell them to 
dog-lovers, who make them into a 
nourishing soup which, mixed with 
biscuits, always goes down well, Coffee 
grounds and empty potted-meat tins 
are also looked on as worth finding, 
though they have no commercial value 
and the search for them comes under the 
head of Art for Art's sake. 

But I imagine that when that Malone 
garbage collector complained of hi- 
jackers getting the cream of the garbage, 
he was thinking of bottles. You get two 
cents on an old bottle, and this mounts 
up in time. There was a janitor in a 
New York apartment house [| once 
lived in who died one day at an advanced 
age of a heart attack, and we all got 
together and agreed that something 
would have to be done about poor old 
Mike’s widow, Can't let poor old Mike's 
widow starve in the gutter, we told each 
other, and we went in search of her, to 
let her know that a subscription list was 
being made up and she need have no 
anxiety for her future. We found that 
she had gone off to Florida and was at 
the best hotel in Miami enjoying the 
sunshine and sea bathing. It appeared 
that old Mike, far from being poor, had 
left $35,000, the fruit of assiduous 
bottle collecting dating back to the time 
of Theodore Roosevelt's presidency. 




















A Modest Proposal 


for preventing the Leaders of the 
Labour Party from being a 
Burthen to the Country 
and for making them 
Beneficial 
to the P ublick 


T is a melancholly Object to those, who walk thrcugh 
] the great Palace of Westminster, when they see the 

Corridors, the Terraces, and Committee-Rooms, over-run 
with Leaders of the Labour Party, accompanied by three, four 
or six Retainers, all in Pin-Stripes, and importuning every 
passing Member for his Vote. These Leaders, instead of being 
able to work for an honest livelyhood, by writing books which 
will sell to Students only less well than the later books in 
which they recant their opinions, are forced to employ all 
their time in Stroling among their corapanions at Westminster 
and begging from them the Sustenance of their political 
careers, that is, Votes. ‘They thus become a Burthen to the 
Publick, whp annually must supply more monies for the 
Benefit of their Representatives in Parliament, and who must 
provide Relief for the Leaders in their old-age, by buying their 
Autobiographies, which will have been noticed with good 
favour in The Times Literary Supplement by one of the most 
trusted of the Retainers. 

I think it is agreed by all Parties, that this prodigious 
number of Leaders and Retainers, who are sometimes also 
called Edelmen, at the beck and call of their Followers, and 
frequently at their heels, is in the present deplorable state of 
Democracy a very additional grievance ; and therefore whoever 
could find out a fair, cheap and easy method of making these 
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Leaders and Retainers useful and producing Members of the 
commonwealth, would deserve so well of the Publick, as to 
have his statue set up in the City as a preserver of the Nation, 
and even his portrait by Mr. Sutherland hidden from publick 
view, which to-day is the highest honour the State can afford. 

As to my own part, having turned my thoughts, for many 
years, upon this important Subject, and maturely weighed 
the several Schemes of other Projectors and New Statesmen, 
I have always found them grossly mistaken in their com- 
putation. It is true that some of them seek to dispose of some 
of the Leaders and the Retainers, but only so that they may 
propose themselves for the vacant places, and the country is 
thereby burthened both with the old Leaders who have to be 
maintained in their retirement and with the new Leaders and 
Retainers who require support in their advancement. When 
a Callaghan replaces a Dalton, the Publick not only has to 
provide for both of them, but at the same time loses an able- 
bodied Seaman, who could have been gainfully employed 
trading his oaths on the lower deck, instead of profitlessly 
exchanging them across the Floor of the Lower House. 1 have 
computed that the cost to the country of maintaining these 
Leaders and Retainers would be sufficient, to allow twenty-five 
more Strikes to be held annually, without-in any way damaging 
the publick weal. 

I shall now therefore humbly propose my own thoughts, 
which I hope will not be lyable to the least Objection. 

I have been assured by a very knowing Byelo-Russian of my 
acquaintance in London, that a Party Leader or Retainer, of 
whatever age, has been found in Russia to be of much more 
profit to the State when he is dead than when he is alive, and 
that baving followed this principle for almost forty Years, in 
the name of Socialism, it seems certain that it would be 
equally applicable to the Socialist Leaders in this Kingdom. 

I do therefore humbly offer it to publick consideration, and 
for inquiry by a Commission, of which Sir Ernest Gowers 
would be a suitable Chairman, that every Leader of the Labour 
Party, should on election to the Parliamentary Committee or 
the National Executive Committee, and having served thereon 
for orie Year, be publickly executed and his body embalmed 
as a publick warning; the Retainers being kept as breeders, so 
that the supply of Leaders should not be exhausted. ‘These 
Retainers, or Edelmen, would be nourished and pampered, as 
they are now, at /uncheons, and cocktail parties, and dinners, 
the cost of these being borne, not by the publick, but, as it is 
to-day, by foreign Embassies. In this way the total burthen to 
the country would be no more than the wages of the publick 
hangman, which I reckon need be only the same as those at 
present paid to the Secretary of the Labour Party. 

I have computed that, if no objection is raised to my 
Proposal, the Labour Party Conference would be able to 
elect 27 new Leaders to the National Executive Committee 
every year. In this way the Delegates to the Conference would 
feel that they were fully participating in Democracy, the 
essence of which is that Leaders should be subject to the 
annual Whims, Fancies, and Digestive Disorders of those who 
are supposed to be their Followers. Moreover, the Ousting 
of the old Leaders, which now means no more than the 
disappearance of their faces from the Platform, would, under 
my scheme, become the focus of the Carnival, which is a 
necessary part of all Democratic Conferences. 

At the three Sea-Side Towns, where these Conferences are 
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“Et voila le sanglier—roi de nos foréts—délectable bien mariné et servi avec une sauce groseille,” 


held, a Scaffold would be erected in the Winter Gardens or 
Starlight Ballroom, and at the Mayor's Reception, the 
execution of the Leaders would be the centre-piece of the 
Cabaret. Among the advantages by this proposal which | 
have set down is that the execution would be one part of their 
annual Conference, which the Delegates would be willing 
should be televised. Instead of the Savage and Uncivilised 
Debates, which they have no wish to be seen by the Publick, 
they could readily agree that this humanitarian and egalitarian 
way of disposing of Leaders should become a part of the 
Panorama of the Screen. This would further repair the one 
Omission in the Law of Capital Punishment, by enabling the 
Publick to be in at the Kill. 

Likewise, the Members of the Parliamentary Committee 
would, on the first day of each Session, be taken from the 
Members’ Bar by Black Rod, and conducted by him, in 
orderly Procession, to Westminster Hall, there, after making 
their Confessions, which my Byelo-Russian acquaintance 
assures me are a necessary part of the whole Proceedings, to be 
summarily executed. The sight of this Noble Procession of 


Leaders through the Central Lobby would provide a furthe: 
attraction for foreign Tourists. It would also, by disposing of 
the Leaders who now obstruct the Path of his Advancement, 
give a Strachie, or other High-Born Socialist, a reasonable hope 
of office in a Labour Government, so restoring the Rule o/ 
the Aristocracy in England. 

I can think of no one Objection, that will possibly be 
raised against this Proposal, unless it should be that, desirous 
of prolonging their lives, there will be a lack of Socialists 
willing to offer themselves for Leaders, This | freely own 
would be a serious Objection, were it not for the Motives 
which induce Socialists to enter Publick Life. 1 am assured 
by such Socialists as are of my acquaintance that they neithe 
expect nor seek any reward from their publick activities; that 
they wish only to serve their Fellow-men in the way which 
will be to their surest Advantage. This being so, | profess 
that it is my confident conviction, that when the nature of the 
Sacrifice is known, there will be no shortage of honest and 
unselfish Socialists willing to offer themselves for the Leadership 
and subsequent execution. Henry Farce 
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Doctor Arnold of W—— - 


- , a small town in the 

Southern States of America, 

possessed many advantages 
according to Augusta Evans Wilson, a 
popular novelist of the ‘sixties who 
describes it in her story Macaria, or 
Altars of Sacrifice. ts society “was 
considered remarkably fine ... its bar 
was said to possess more talent than any 
other in the State,” and it also boasted 
“a handsome court house” and “a 
commodious well-built jail,” presum- 
ably to accommodate raw material for 
the legal lights. W——, however, was 
not fortunate in its chief medical man, 
Doctor Hiram Arnold. 

We first meet him on page 19, when 
Russell Aubrey, the dark and proud 
hero then aged sixteen, is consulting 
with Irene Huntington, haughty and 
lovely child of the local rich planter, 
about Mrs. Russell's eyesight. 


“Have you consulted Doctor Arnold 
about them?” asks Irene, meaning 
Mrs. Russell’s eyes, and Russell answers 
without hesitation, ‘‘He says he can do 
nothing for her.” 

This is in keeping with the doctor's 
attitude throughout three hundred and 
eighty pages; he begins as he means to 
go on, for never is he confronted with 
a case without either uttering some 
protest at having to attend it or con- 
fessing his inability to deal with it. He 
takes his time over his work, and prac- 
tises to please himself rather than to 
cure his patients. 

“Ah, Beauty! come in,” he says, on 
receiving a visit from Irene. “Sit down 
and tell me what has brought you to 
town so early,” and when she tells him 
that it is Mrs. Russell’s cataracts and 
asks if he knows that the lady is almost 
blind, he answers tartly “Of course | do, 
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having been her physician.” He follows 
this up with the Delphic remark, 
“Perhaps they can and perhaps they 
can’t,” when Irene asks him if the 
cataracts can be removed. 

However, he lends Irene the money 
to send Mrs. Russell to New Orleans for 
consultation with a specialist, and when 
the girl has gone he puts away The 
Augustinian Theory of Evil, contained in 
a volume “which seemed by no means 
to have satisfied him,” and says: “All a 
maze worse than that of Crete! I will 
follow that girl! She shall be my 
Ariadne in this Egyptian darkness . . . 
if that queer little untrained free-thinker, 
Irene, is not pure and sinless, then there 
is neither seraphim nor cherubim in 
high heaven! Cyrus, bring out my 
buggy.” 

His interest in Irene, however, is 
paternal rather than romantic, for he 
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is “probably a man. of fifty; gruff 
in appearance and unmistakably a 
bachelor”; ancestor, in fact, of all the 
scruffy doctors in contemporary 
American fiction rather than prototype 
of the saintly ones. Mercifully, no one 
calls him Doc, and when we consider his 
bedside manner this is understandable. 
He considers that Irene’s life belongs to 
him because he saved it in her infancy— 
“I cradled you in my arms lest death 
should snatch you”’——and he is naturally 
alarmed when she goes slumming in 
Factory Row. 

“It is no place for you, my lily... 
ten to one it is some low, miserable 
typhus fever showing itself, and | will 
take care of your precious pets only on 
condition that you keep away.” 

The precious pets are the workers in 
the Row, whom Irene suspects of 
“having typhoid tongues.” “ Humph! 
what do you know. about tongues, | 
should like to know?” demands the 
doctor, and when she says “Of course 
you will go, sir?” retorts “How do you 
know that so well? Perhaps I will and 
perhaps I won’t. Nobody ever looks 
after me or cares about the condition of 


my health. I don’t see why I must adopt 
the whole human race.” 

This pettish attitude, combined with 
what Irene calls ‘ your seeming austerity, 
your roughness . . . such repellent, 
abrupt conduct in the sickroom, where 
people expect gentleness and con- 
sideration on the part of a physician,” 
has rather naturally resulted in a 
reluctance to send for Doctor Arnold, 
“Really? Have | become a bugbear in 
my old age?” he asks, not without a note 
of complacency, and spends much of his 
time “with his feet on the fender of the 
grate, watching the blue smoke of his 
meerschaum curl lazily in faint wreaths 
over his. head.” 

His reputation is by this time firmly 
established in the town. “I would rather 
have Doctor Brandon, if you please,” 
says Mrs. Davis of Factory Row, fgintly 
but decidedly when Irene, suggests 
calling in her tame bear. “I have always 
heard that Doctor Arnold was.so gruff 
and unfeeling in ‘manner that I am 
afraid of him. I hate to be snapped up 
when I ask a question,” while “Doctor 
Brandon is so secure in the knowledge 
that his practice will not suffer from 




















Doctor Arnold’s competition that he is 
only: heard of in detail once, when he 
has “gone out of town for a few days.” 

But when his personal feelings are 
involved Doctor Arnold can be rathe: 
embarrassingly devoted to duty. [rene 
of course catches the fever, and he 


‘ignores the rest of his practice while 


he sits beside her pillow throughout 
the long winter nights, sfatching a few 
hours’ sleep during the day in the 
intervals of attempting to force her eyes 
to shut with his fingers, dropping hot 
tears on her face, squeezing her hands, 
and telling her father in a harsh faltering 
voice: “I don’t know anything, except 
that she can’t lay this way much longer.’ 

Nerves strained by emotion and lack 
of sleep naturally find relief in a 


thundering row. with Mr, Huntington 
_over Irene’s unconscious body, in which 


the doctor accuses her father of being a 


Mammon worshipper who can sce 
“nothing but ‘the gilt face of you: 
bellowing god,” and answering the 


anxious parent’s inquiry as to whethe: 
Irene is unconscious or not with 
“Heaven only knows, I don't.” He: 
devoted black nurse Nellie is packed off 
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to bed: “I don’t want you snubbing 
and groaning around day and night.” 
lrene recovers, and the doctor awakes 
from an exhalsted sleep to see her 
feebly patting the head of her dog 
Paragon. “Irene, one dog is as good as 
another!" he cries, almost blinded by 
tears of joy. “ You know Paragon, do you 
know me?” “Certainly—I know you, 
Doctor,” replies Irene, with a touch of 
quiet reproof, and then drinks water 

















until he checks her with the obser- 
vation, “There, we haven't all turned 
hydropathists since you were taken sick. 
Nellie! I say Nellie! you witch of 
Endor, bring some wine-whey here.”’ 
The novel was apparently written 
during the third year of the Civil War, 
and naturally Doctor Arnold shone at 
his most characteristic as an army 
surgeon. He enlists in Russell Aubrey's 
regiment, and Irene, in her usual réle, 
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checks his .anticipation of “a ricochet 
from some villainous stray shot or shell 
shaving my head off” with the remark, 
“I trust that in the exercise of your 
professional duties you will be in no 
danger. Surgeons are rarely hurt, I 
believe.” 

‘Not so sure of that,”’ answers the 
doctor, hurt. “ Spherical-case or grape- 
shot have very little respect for 
scientific proficiency or venerable old 
age,” and goes off to the war after having 
left instructions for the non-combatants 

“Write to the overseer’s wife to sow all 
the mustard seed she can lay hands on, 
and save all the sage she can. And, 
Irene, be sure to send me every drop of 
honey you can spare.” The Civil War 
was perhaps the last of the herbal wars, 
before the chemical ones came in. 

The novel ends while the issue of the 
conflict is still in doubt, and everything 
points to Doctor Arnold having become 
considerably tuckered up as a result of 
his activities, which include the fishing 
of a bullet on the battlefield out of 
Irene’s father, who dies; and the leading 
of Irene to the deathbed of Russell 
Aubrey, whose love she has for so long 
resisted, with the faintly relishing 
remark, “Nerve yourself, dear child.” 
When it is all over the same hand leads 
her from “the Red Dripping Altar of 
Sacrifice.” 

Our last news of the good doctor 
comes from Irene, who is discussing 
future plans with her cousin. “He is 
growing quite infirm,” she says, “and 
has promised me that as soon as he can 
be spared from the hospitals he will 
make his home with us.” And devote 
his declining years, it is to be hoped, to 
building up the practice which for so 
long has gone with the wine-whey. 


‘Twice decorated at Buckingham Palace 
for war-time heroism woman  stock-car 
driver Miss Jane Hayward . . . the Royal 
Red Cross Medal for bravery at Portsmouth 

. in the blitz. Later she received the 
Distinguished Nursing Certificate for her 
bravery ... at Le Havre. 

She was also mentioned in dispatches for 
her work in evacuating wounded from 
Portsmouth Dockyard during the raids. In 
one raid she was blown into the water by 
blast, and on being rescued calmly went on 
with her work 

Last Autumn she appeared in ‘What's 
My Line.’’-—Star 


Things that happen to some people. 
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London Revisited 





My India House 


OU couldn’t miss it even if 
you tried. It is in the one- 
way circular street which 
arches the Strand, and it 
has a Romeo-Juliet type of 
balcony symbolizing the 
romance that is India. 

In the old days when, as a student, | 
would ask a cab-driver to take me to 
India House, he would invariably drive 
in the direction of the old India Office, 
now abolished of course. “India 
House,” 1 would firmly remonstrate 
with him, “not India Office.” 

“India "Ouse? Never ‘card of it,” the 
cabbie would say. But things have 
changed since then. To-day, the 
London cab-driver will tell you straight 
awey: “You mean the one near Bush 
Hc use, where the B.B.C. Greek section 
is.” 

“That’s right,” I say, “facing a pub.” 

Around 3 o’clock in the afternoon I 
reached it—still as hallowed and impres- 
sive as before. On the right, as | entered, 
the plaque in red Jaipur stone said: 
“OPENED BY HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V 
EMPEROR OF INDIA ACCOMPANIED BY 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY EMPRESS OP 
mpiA.” The date is given as 1930, 
which would make it pre-Nehru 
architecture. 

A few steps up, I arrived at the main 
entrance hall. In the first niche on the 
left is a bust of the poet Tagore, so 
sleepy with his eyes lightly closed. It 
was sculpted by Mrs. Marguerite 
Milward. And farther up at the 
landing was another India motif—a 
black stone image of the Buddha 
“discovered near Ragjir, Bihar, in 1889 
by Sir George Grierson, 0.M., K.C.1.f. .” 

Thus the pervading atmosphere is 
entirely Indian. A little Indian in a 
brown tweed coat sat at the Inquiries 
desk, and to my query intelligently 
answered “First door on the left.” 

I next walked up to the reading-room. 
On the way up a notice outside one of 
the rooms attracted my attention: 
“NO ADMITTANCE—EXAMINATION IN 
PROGRESS.” 

Everything was quiet and peaceful in 
the large wood-panelled reading-room, 
except for the screaming headlines of a 
few indian newspapers, which read 





By D. F. KARAKA 


something like: POLICE LATHI-CHARGE 
AGAIN: POUR DEAD. 

All is well with the taxpayers’ money, 
I said to myself, as 1 came down into the 
main hall again. It was here I saw a 
newspaper pinned up in a glass frame. 
It was called Jndia News, a threepenny 
weekly published in London, which 
gave to Indians in London selected bits 
of Indian news: “MR. NPHRU IN 
BELGRADE . . . YUGOSLAV PRESS HAILS 
visit.” I quickly bought myself a copy 
of this newspaper. 

It was then that I picked up con- 
versation with some of the British lads 
who are sporting enough to work for 
India House. 

“What’s this newspaper India 
News?” I asked one of them. 

“Sells like hot cakes,” one of them 
said. “About two hundred copies in 
cash sales every week—direct sub- 
scriptions extra.” 

“As much as that?” I asked, 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “There are a 
million Indians somewhere or other in 
the U.K.” 

“Not really?” 

“Yes, sir.” He knew his facts and 
figures. ‘You should see them when we 
give a free tea party. Hundreds! And 
some of them never want to go back.” 

“What do you mean—they don’t 
want to go back home from the tea 
party?” I was confused. 

But this was soon clarified. The 
Indian lads wanted to stay on in 
Britain, | was told. “Better wages, I 
suppose ... and more freedom here, the 
lads say.” 

““What’s that board over there saying 
*NO ADMITTANCE-——-EXAMINATION IN PRO- 
cress?’” I asked, changing the subject. 

“For typists. We get them out from 
Delhi now and try them out here.” 

“From Delhi? But why get typists 
all the way from Delhi and then give 
them an examination here?” 

“No trouble. Takes no time at all. 
You can fly over from India in twenty- 
four hours nowadays,” he explained. 

I then asked who ran this—this 
house. 

“Madame Pandit,” came the quick 
reply. 

“Oh, a foreign girl?” 1 said. 
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“Oh, no, she’s proper Indian, 
Nehru’s sister.” 

“And how long has Madame been 
here?” 

“Only recently. Was in Washington 
before... and Moscow.” He traced a 
history of the House. Before her they 
had Mr. Chakra... Chakra... 
something. And before that, Mr. Care.” 

“Mr. Kher,” I said, recognizing the 
name. “And what sort of a chap was 
he?” 

“Now he was different. Vegetarian. 
Wouldn't have a drink. Things were a 
bit quiet in his time.” 

“And before that?” 

“Oh, we had Mr. Krishna Menon, of 
course,” 

“Krishna Menon? Wasn't he 
friendly with the Commies here?” 

“Definitely leftish, I should say. 
But clever, mark you. Got himsel! 
a good travelling job after he left 
here.” 

I thanked him for all the inform 
ation given me. As I was leaving hx 
said “You must be Greek by the look: 
of you,” 

“Yes,” I said, not wishing to arguc 
about a small thing like that. 

“You should be careful not to get 
mixed up with them Cyprus Greek: 
We have a few books in our library on 
‘non-violence and such-like which you'd 
find interesting.” 

“Is that some kind of yoga?” | asked 

“Same thing. When you've worked 
here as long as I have you can't say fo: 
sure whether you are standing on your 
head or your feet.” 
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Diary of a Do-as-you-would-be-done-by (if that) 


UNDAY, Went about in my 
S usual thoughtless way, giving 

lifts to elderly invalids, telling 
children the time and helping lame 
dogs over stiles. Pumped up a bicycle 
tyre for a favourite aunt, | am ashamed 
to say, and went to bed without a care 
in the world, 

Monday. Read appeal to motorists 
by Mr, R. M. Speir, M.P. for Hexham, 
not to give neighbours in rural areas free 
lifts to town or market. He points out 
that such practices may have “a serious 
effect”’ on revenue of local bus services. 
Thought deeply about this and searched 
the depths of my own heart, which were 
black. I have been guilty of much 
inconsiderate helpfulness in the past 
and often prided myself on actions 
which may have brought ruin to many. 
Only yesterday, besides embarrassing 
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By H. F. ELLIS 

the Green Line, | took bread out of the 
mouths of watchmakers and veterinary 
surgeons, and robbed old Murchison, at 
the corner shop, of a job. May God 
forgive me also for what I have done, in 
my time, to ironmongers and general 
seedsmen. 

Tuesday. The first day of a new life. 
A slow start, no opportunity of doing 
good presenting itself until an old lady 
asked me to lift her bag down off the 
rack at Waterloo. I advised her to call 
a porter. Ninepence or a shilling, as | 
pointed out, might make all the 
difference to a married man on N.U.R. 
rates. There was a new light in her 
eyes as I left her, and I went on my way 
with a firmer step. Refused to lend 
Thompson a pound at the office, but was 
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only partially successful in convincing 
him of the plight of usurers. “Be 
damned to you for a sanctimonious 
skinflint” were his actual words, | 
shrugged them off. Hard knocks are all 
in the day’s work when one is con- 
scientiously doing one’s best to make 
the world a safe place for people with a 
living to get. 

Wednesday. Picked up a piece of 
orange peel in the park during the 
lunch-hour and looked about for a 
litter-bin, but on second thoughts put 
it down again. I am beginning to get 
the hang of the thing now. The only 
safe rule is to mind your own business, 
and then you will run no risk of doing 
someone else out of theirs. Slipped up 
later, though, when an American asked 
me if that was the Law Courts and | 
nodded. I ought to have remembered 
that people who sell guide books have 
as much claim on our consideration as 
park attendants and bus companies. 
Still, on balance, what with the people 
next door trying to borrow fuse wire and 
a request for advice on a personal matter 
from a friend (to whom I gave the 
address of a solicitor), I had a good day. 

Thursday. Does anyone depend for 
subsistence on getting wooden legs 
out of gratings? I told the ex-service- 
man who drew my attention to his 
predicament that I would have to think 
the matter over, but while I was away 
‘phoning the Fire Brigade to find out 
whether they got a bonus for odd jobs 
of this kind, some interfering busybody 
yanked the man out by the armpits and 
I was left to explain things to the 
officer in charge of the escape-van. He 
seemed to be miles behind the times 
and not at all grateful. One does what 
one can, but it is uphill work. 

Friday. 


office 


Had an argument at the 
Rawson, wanted to 
borrow my lighter for his pipe. I was 
explaining the misery and starvation 
that conduct such as his might bring 
to match-manufacturers, when he inter- 
vened with the extraordinary statement 
that ‘‘man does not exist in order to be 
a customer to the gas and electric light 
companies.” 1 was appalled not so 
the irrelevance as by the 
callous indifference of the remark, and 
said so: but he replied that it wasn’t his 
own, he was quoting Lord Samuel. It 
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much by 
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appears that the then Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, when Home Secretary, used 
this flippant expression in reply to 
objections (very proper objections, in 
my view) that the proposed Daylight 
Saving Bill would lower the receipts of 
gasworks. If this is true, I must 
seriously consider writing to the Member 
for Hexham asking him to use his 
influence to persuade Lord Samuel to 
make a public recantation. What is to 
happen to the South Eastern Gas Board 
and the L.E.B. once people start 
kicking over the traces and going to bed 

’ 4 by candlelight? Or to the candlemakers, 
for that matter, if they don't? I could 
multiply instances—but that might be 
unfair to the makers of electronic 
computers. It is all very confusing and 
difficult. 

Saturday. Felt out of sorts this 
morning. Buzzing in the head and a 
sense of living in an unreal world. 
Stayed in bed and, after reflection, sent 

a messenger round to next-door-but-one 
to borrow some aspirins. Nothing is 
gained by pushing a principle to 
i ridiculous extremes. 

Sunday. Got up and deliberately told 
the time to the paper-boy. Gave lifts to 
seventeen hitch-hikers in all, including 
three bus conductors; searched without 
success for a lame dog; mended my 
aunt’s back tyre; and went back to bed 
without a principle in the world. 





Beware His Flashing Eyes 
| Diplomatic Immunities Restriction Bill, 1955 


Y Kubla Khan of Xanadu Having by then had all of me he wanted, 
Had got a job in Berkeley Square My Kubla Khan went quickly under cover. 
As senior chef de cuisine to The interview I sought was never granted, 
The Xanaduvian Mission there. , Though Berkeley Square for seven weeks was 
haunted 
And oh, the deep, romantic love between us By woman waiting for her demon lover. 
In Berkeley Square before the winter rains: 
. He used to call me his Caucasian Venus And though I thought my heart would 
' While all the bulbuls sang in all the planes. break, 


I hid it for my true love's sake, 

, But Kubla Khan he left me for And could not bring myself to make 
A bold black eye, a dusky cheek, A mockery of passion, or 

Another member of the Corps To call him to account. 

(As he would say) Diplomatique: But if they put this measure through 


It was an Abyssinian maid Before he leaves for Xanadu, 

ij And on his sympathy she played I'll sink my English pride and sue 
i By saying she was only paid The coffee-coloured basket for 

' At seven pounds a week, A sizeable amount. 

i} 
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Diary of a Do-as-you-would-be-done-by (if that) 


UNDAY, Went about in my 
4 usual thoughtless way, giving 

lifts to elderly invalids, telling 
children the time and helping lame 
dogs over stiles. Pumped up a bicycle 
tyre for a favourite aunt, | am ashamed 
to say, and went to bed without a care 
in the world. 

Monday. Read appeal to motorists 
by Mr, R. M. Speir, M.P. for Hexham, 
not to give neighbours in rural areas free 
lifts to town or market. He points out 
that such practices may have “a serious 
effect” on revenue of local bus services. 
Thought deeply about this and searched 
the depths of my own heart, which were 
black. I have been guilty of much 
inconsiderate helpfulness in the past 
and often prided myself on actions 
which may have brought ruin to many. 
Only yesterday, besides embarrassing 


By H. F. ELLIS 

the Green Line, | took bread out of the 
mouths of watchmakers and veterinary 
surgeons, and robbed old Murchison, at 
the corner shop, of a job. May God 
forgive me also for what I have done, in 
my time, to ironmongers and general 
seedsmen. 

Tuesday. The first day of a new life. 
A slow start, no opportunity of doing 
good presenting itself until an old lady 
asked me to lift her bag down off the 
rack at Waterloo. I advised her to call 
a porter. Ninepence or a shilling, as I 
pointed out, might make all the 
difference to a married man on N.U.R. 
rates, ‘There was a new light in her 
eyes as | left her, and I went on my way 
with a firmer step. Refused to lend 


Thompson a pound at the office, but was 
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only partially successful in convincing 
him of the plight of usurers. “Be 
damned to you for a sanctimonious 
skinflint’’ were his actual words. I 
shrugged them off. Hard knocks are all 
in the day’s work when one is con- 
scientiously doing one’s best to make 
the world a safe place for people with a 
living to get. 

Wednesday. Picked up a piece of 
orange peel in the park during the 
lunch-hour and looked about for a 
litter-bin, but on second thoughts put 
it down again. I am beginning to get 
the hang of the thing now. The only 
safe rule is to mind your own business, 
and then you will run no risk of doing 
someone else out of theirs. Slipped up 
later, though, when an American asked 
me if that was the Law Courts and I 
nodded, I ought to have remembered 
that people who sell guide books have 
as much claim on our consideration as 
park attendants and bus companies. 
Still, on balance, what with the people 
next door trying to borrow fuse wire and 
a request for advice on a personal matter 
from a friend (to whom I gave the 
address of a solicitor), I had a good day. 

Thursday. Does anyone depend for 
subsistence on getting wooden legs 
I told the ex-service- 
who drew my attention to his 
predicament that I would have to think 
the matter over, but while I was away 
‘phoning the Fire Brigade to find out 
whether they got a bonus for odd jobs 
of this kind, some interfering busybody 
yanked the man out by the armpits and 
I was left to explain things to the 
officer in charge of the escape-van. He 
seemed to be miles behind the times 
and not at all grateful. One does what 
one can, but it is uphill work. 

Friday. Had an argument at the 
office Rawson, wanted to 
borrow my lighter for his pipe. I was 
explaining the misery and starvation 
that conduct such as his might bring 
to match-manufacturers, when he inter- 
vened with the extraordinary statement 
that “‘man does not exist in order to be 
a customer to the gas and electric light 
companies.” 1 was appalled not so 
the irrelevance as by the 
callous indifference of the remark, and 
said so: but he replied that it wasn’t his 
own, he was quoting Lord Samuel. It 


out of gratings? 
man 


with who 
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appears that the then Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, when Home Secretary, used 
this flippant expression in reply to 
objections (very proper objections, in 
my view) that the proposed Daylight 
Saving Bill would lower the receipts of 
gasworks. If this is true, I must 
seriously consider writing to the Member 
for Hexham asking him to use his 
influence to persuade Lord Samuel to 
make a public recantation. What is to 
happen to the South Eastern Gas Board 
and the L.E.B. once people start 
kicking over the traces and going to bed 
’ ' by candlelight? Or to the candlemakers, 
for that matter, if they don't? | could 
multiply instances—but that might be 
unfair to the makers of electronic 
computers. It is all very confusing and 
difficult. 

Saturday. Felt out of sorts this 
morning. Buzzing in the head and a 
sense of living in an unreal world. 
Stayed in bed and, after reflection, sent 
a messenger round to next-door-but-one 
to borrow some aspirins. Nothing is 
gained by pushing a principle to 
ridiculous extremes. 

Sunday. Got up and deliberately told 
the time to the paper-boy. Gave lifts to 
seventeen hitch-hikers in all, including 
three bus conductors; searched without 
success for a lame dog; mended my 
aunt’s back tyre; and went back to bed 
without a principle in the world. 





Beware His F lashing Eyes 
Diplomatic Immunities Restriction Bill, 1955 


Y Kubla Khan of Xanadu Having by then had all of me he wanted, 
Had got a job in Berkeley Square My Kubla Khan went quickly under cover. 
As senior chef de cuisine to The interview I sought was never granted, 
The Xanaduvian Mission there. Though Berkeley Square for seven weeks was 


haunted 

And oh, the deep, romantic love between us By woman waiting for her demon lover. 

In Berkeley Square before the winter rains: 
He used to call me his Caucasian Venus And though I thought my heart would 
' While all the bulbuls sang in all the planes. break, 
I hid it for my true love's sake, 
But Kubla Khan he left me for And could not bring myself to make 

A bold black eye, a dusky cheek, A mockery of passion, or 
Another member of the Corps To call him to account, 


(As he would say) Diplomatique: But if they put this measure through 


It was an Abyssinian maid Before he leaves for Xanadu, 

And on his sympathy she played I'll sink my English pride and sue 

By saying she was only paid The coffee-coloured basket for 
At seven pounds a week, A sizeable amount. 


P. M. Huspsarp 
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Culture for Scotland 

HE week kicked off to an obscure 
but amusing argument, when 
Mr. Wittiam Ross and Mr. 
Emrys Hucues objected—-~a little half- 
heartedly, it is true—to the purchase by 
the National Gallery of Scotland for 
£25,000 of Velasquez’ portrait of an 
Old Woman cooking eggs. As there is 
no other picture by Velasquez on public 
view in Britain outside London and as, 
had it not been for the Gallery's pur- 
chase, the picture would have gone to 
America, one would have thought that 
patriotic Scotsmen would have proudly 
congratulated Edinburgh on her enter- 
prise—the more so as Mr. Emrys 
Hucnes is, he told the House, a 
“believer in the fine arts." Must he, 
a latter-day Goering, feel for his safety- 
catch when he hears the word 
“culture”? Or does he object to the 
acquisition of property by a national 

institution from a private owner? 
On Tuesday Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
went in to bat for the first time in this 
Parliament on Remploy. He said that 





he did not like the idea of knocking 
Sir WaLter Monckton about for he 
loves him so much, and indeed it was 
an almost embarrassingly mild affair, 
interlarded with ‘“‘Look here, Rabs’’ 
and “ Look here, Walters” of imaginary 
conversations. It was notable that the 
whole daily press from The Times to the 
Daily Worker concealed from their 
readers this new technique of Christian 
names across the floor of the House 
What a wonderful instrument the news- 
paper is for preventing its reader from 
learning the news! But so mellow is 
Mr. Bevan’s mood these days, as he 
himself puts it, “so unusually bene- 
volent his feeling,” that-—-who knows? 
he may even come to addressing his 
colleagues in his own party by their 
Christian names in time. 


Coal Scuttle 

Thursday was the Royal Garden 
Party and the result was the worst 
House for the best debate of this 
Parliament. It was opened by Mr. Ant 
on the need for more scientists, and 
Sir Davin Eccres followed both with 
his “sandwich” plan for producing more 
scientists and with his timely reminder 
that the nation needed more education 
not only in how to produce wealth but 
also in how to use it. Thursday's debate 
was really the appropriate comment on 
Wednesday's debate on coal. For none 
of the technical developments in fuel 
or elsewhere can happen unless there 
are the technicians to make them happen. 

As for the coal debate itself, M: 
Noe.-Baker from the Opposition front 
bench of course, in the traditional 
modern fashion, praised the sense of 
responsibility of the Minister and con- 
trasted that with the irresponsibility of 
his back bench supporters. But on how 
to produce more coal neither Minister 
nor Opposition leader had anything 
very hopeful to say. They were content 
to differ more and more about less and 
less. Mr. Grorrrey Lioyp thought 
that we should need less coal if we used 
more oil, and Mr. Noei-Baker thought 
that, even if we could not produce more 
coal, at any rate we could use less. ‘If 
we had any ham, we could have ham 
and eggs, if we had any eggs.” The 
tradition of not interrupting a maiden 
speech was severely strained when 
Mr. Farey-Jones attacked opencast 
mining. Sir ALBert Brairnwaire, the 
champion of the opencast, sat just in 
front of him visibly writhing, but loyally 
silent. 

On Thursday at Question time Mr. 
RENTON (coining a phrase) said that the 
problem—this time the problem of 
transport—must be “taken out of the 
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shuttlecock of party politics.” All the 
party politicians cheered. But if 
everything is to be taken out of the 
shuttlecock of party politics, what are 
party politics and what are party 
politicians for? In the same way on 
Wednesday Mr. Naparro explained 
that his differences from the Minister 
“were not of a party political nature 
but were on matters of economics, 
finance and technology.” Again what 
differences then are of a party political 
nature? Mr. Naparro said that he 
would vote for the Government sooner 
than put ‘‘a wholly incompetent Social- 
ist administration” into power, deeply 
as he disagreed with its policy on fuel. 
Things being as they are, it would be 
captious to criticize the decision of 
Mr. Nasarro in particular, but, if 
Members are always to vote as a matter 
of general confidence and never on the 
particular issue on which they are 
supposed to be voting, it is hard to see 
what purpose is served by having 
particular divisions at all. It would be 
more convenient and more seemly just 
to vote that “‘ Epen is a good thing” and 
then to go off and have one. 


Crozier and Pickaxe 

But while all this was going on in 
the Commons, in the Lords that same 
afternoon the Bishop of DerBy was 
introducing a debate on a considerably 
higher intellectual level on mining 
subsidence. So far as one could hear 
the debate above the noise of passing 
helicopters and of Lord Lucas com- 
plaining about the noise of passing 
helicopters, he made an admirable 
speech and was supported by another 


Comming 


Mr. Silverman, M.P. for Nelson 
convicted felon,” 


“T see no 
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admirable speech from the Bishop of 
SOUTHWELL. ~ Perhaps the best plan 
would be to hand over the Coal Board 
to the Bench of Bishops and see what 
they can make of it. “Gentlemen, 1 give 
you the Toast of Bench and Board.” 


Irish Jiggery-Pokery 

Amid much that is uncertain three 
things appeared to be certain about the 
Mid-Ulster election—first, that, rightly 
or wrongly, the law says that no 
convicted felon can be “elected or sit or 
vote” in the House—second, that 
Mr. MitcHELt is a convicted felon, and 
third, that even if he should be let out 
of prison he has no intention of sitting 
or voting in the House. He stood, like 
Casabianca, purely as an advertisement. 
Mr. SitveRMAN and Dr. KING were 
certainly right in saying that a long line 
of precedents stretching back through 
Bradlaugh (whom they did not mention) 
to John Wilkes (whom they did) has 
shown that whenever the House of 
Commons has set itself up to interfere 
with a constituency’s freedom of choice 
of Member it has brought ridicule upon 
itself and in the end has had to climb 
down. ‘There was a great deal to be 
said for the suggestion of Mr. Sicver- 
MAN (Member for Nelson) to clap a 
telescope to his blind eye and say ‘‘/ see 
no convicted felon.” Mr. MONTGOMERY 
Hype, spokesman for the Ulster Union- 
ists, had a good deal of sympathy with 
Mr. Si.vERMAN’s proposal and did not 
vote with his Conservative colleagues 
against it. Indeed the only people who 
seem to be behaving thoroughly sensibly 
over the matter are the Mid-Ulster 
Unionists who, having lost the election, 
decided that the least bad thing was to 
do nothing about it and to refuse 
Mr. Mitcuert the advertisement at 
which he was aiming. As a general rule, 
it is the Irish who make the jokes 
and the English who see them. But the 
Irish are particularly good at making 
jokes about electoral systerns and the 
English particularly bad at seeing them. 

There is, it is true, no exact parallel 
between a man who deliberately defies 
an intelligible and idiotic law and a 
man who unknowingly offends against 


Mr Aneurin Bevan demonstrating his love tor Sir Walter Monckton 


an obscure and idiotic law. Yet, if they 
could not leave the matter alone 
altogether, beyond question the way for 
the English to turn the laugh against 
the Irish would have been, while 
Parliament was validating the elections 
of those members who had been 
irregularly elected by mistake, to 
validate the election of Mr. Mircuet. 

From the pace at which the House of 
Commons was proceeding on Friday it 
was clear that it would be some time 
before either Mr. Grorce and Sir 
ROLAND JENNINGS in particular, or the 
electoral system in general, received 
their relief. The oddity that emerged, 
as Mr. Cnurer Epe truly said, was 
the extraordinarily haphazard way in 
which these irregularities come to light. 
Apparently no one would ever have 
heard of Mr. Gronrce’s office of profit 
if he had not mentioned it over the 
luncheon table to the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works. 

It’s best to take care 

What trousers you wear 

_ When going to tea with a Dean. 
And it’s best to take care what jobs 
you accept when going to lunch with a 
Parliamentary Secretary. Perhaps it’s 
better still not to go to lunch with a 
Parliamentary Secretary at all. 

Curistorner Hovis 


Lady on a Glossy 
Page 


Y tweeds are several inches thick 
But moulded round me Sik: 
skin; 
I sit upon a shooting-stick, 
Warmed by sufficiency of gin. 


I sit an hour, that seems an age, 
Watching my husband blaze ay 
And then upon a glossy page 
I sit for ever and a day. 


The ladies envy me my life, 
Who see my picture, who are po 
Who never sat, a social wife, 
Perched up upon a draughty moo: 


The ladies envy me my hair. 
The journalists have not explained 
How dark and dismal was the air, 
And how, in half an hour, it rained 


Inside the Rolls the air was thick 
As.on the roof the downpour hisse« 
My husband, with the shooting-stick 
Showed me exactly how he missed 
R. P. Lister 
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“1 can’t think why Henry is so long. He only went out for a quarter of an hour to practise driving on the 
right-hand side of the road.” 
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Restrictive Practices 

are report of the Monopolies 

Commission, j by its reception 
in Parliament the Press, has shown 
once again how sharply the ideas and 
ideals of Left and Right are converging. 
What the country as a whole thinks 
about the business is doubtful, for 
people are strangely ignorant about 
restrictive practices other than their 
own, and now seem to have no more 
faith in the old-fashioned virtues of 
competition than they have in the 
efficacy of nationalization. 

That the Tories should be divided 
will surprise no one. One section 
believes that the majority report should 
be implemented as soon as possible— 
even though it would involve the 
naughty ones, those who persist in 
waren a ractices, in criminal pro- 
ceedings. This section wants to dish the 
peri ge aga attack on 
monopolies is ¢ policy they have 
left in the locker), hone ion free enter- 
ange ees e for Butlerism. 

other faction, which consists 
largely but not exclusively of Con- 
servatives with direct business interests 
(our old friends the company directors), 
believes that the majority report is 
another example of London School of 
Economics dialectics, and that capital- 
ism itself is being insulted and threatened 
with victimization. 

And Labour? Well, again there are 
two voices—one orthodox, pretty smug 
(“Where are the Election promises?”) 
and shouting for blood, and the other 
strangely off-key, warning the nation 
that self-discipline on both sides of 
industry is our only safeguard against a 
return to the law of the jungle, the 
survival of the fittest and the devil take 
a pew oe 

If anything comes of all the word 
controv it is likely to be pers 
promise. is a good chance that 
the minority report will be accepted, 
and that a year from now all trade 
associations will be required to publish 
and register their rules, revised or not. 
Then it will be up to the Government 
to say which trade agreements are 
contrary to the public interest. But 
there is no need for such delay in all 
matters. As the majority report rightly 





emphasizes, there are certain practices 
used in the enforcement of restrictive 
agreements which are already regarded 
with abhorrence on all sides, and which 
should become illegal as soon as 
appropriate legislation can be put 
through. We cannot afford to leave 
things as they are until the entire range 
of malpractices has been examined and 
codified. 


This whole question of monopoly 





The Passing of Pride 

HE Hambleys kept a small shop in 

the village. I had often wondered 
how they managed, now I know. For 
they had few customers; not because 
their muddled and untidy emporium 
was not well stocked, it was; indeed it 
looked like the cache of an assiduous 
jackdaw, with ropes of leather bootlaces 
and bits of harness hanging from the 
ceiling above a counter piled with Swiss 
rolls and cans of paraffin in dangerous 
juxtaposition; but because they had 
failed to keep their stock up to date. 
They were both eighty, and some of 
their goods were almost as old, Their 
trade in carbide and night-lights was 
small after the electric mains were 
brought to the district. They con- 
tinued to stock yeast and saffron 
although nobody in the village baked 
their own bread. 

They were an independent but 
devoted couple, keeping themselves to 
themselves. We saw them only on 
Sundays when they passed by on the 
church parade, he looking like an elder 
statesman, wearing a starched dicky 
and a brown derby and buttoned boots; 
she in the style, fashion and deportment 
of the late Queen Alexandra, 

Last week she was found dead in the 
shop. That wasn’t very surprising con- 
sidering her age, but | was surprised to 
learn from the doctor that the old lady had 
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restrictionism has been a root cause of 
industrial unrest for many years. ‘lhe 
wage-earner, with few hard facts to go 
on, has heard ugly rumours, believed 
the worst and assumed that industry is 
riddled with the disease. And in con 
sequence he has not bothered to listen 
to his conscience when similar re- 
strictive practices controlling his own 
conditions of employment have been 
formulated. 

Meanwhile, thoughtful readers may 
like to consider the constitution and 
duties of the pro Monopolies and 
Restrictive Practices Court. Should it 
consist of economists? Or housewives? 
How is it to define the public interest? 
And will there be a parallel court 
dealing with the sins of the unions? 

MAmMMoN 


coe 


in fact died of starvation. The very word 
came as a shock in an era that boasts 
that it has banished poverty. 

“Their shop couldn't have brough: 
them in more than a few shillings « 
week,” he told me. 

“But they both had the Old Aye 
Pension?” I protested. 

“No they didn’t. They refused to 
collect it.” 

“Why?” 

“Because, as he said yesterday, 
‘Neither Mrs. Hambley nor I wish to 
be dependent on charity either from the 
State or any other body.’” 

“Didn't you explain that it was thei: 
own money back again?” 

“You can’t explain to eighty,”’ he said 
“And what makes it most embarrassing 
for me is that they 've insisted on paying 
me over £20 this year by refusing to 
go on the National Health. But once 
she went we had no alternative but to 
disregard the old man’s pride, because 
there was nobody left to look after him.’’ 

“What did you do?” 

“We moved him to the workhouse 
yesterday. But it was no use, He dicd 
this morning. It wasn't grief but just 
the shame of accepting charity which 
killed him.” 

More than Mr. Hambley has died, a 
piece of England has died. Somebody 
should write its epitaph. 

RonaLD DuNcAN 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
A Day at Versailles 


An Adventure. ©. A. E 
E. F. Jourdain 
Faber, 12/6 


r MHIS book, now appearing in its 
fifth edition, might almost be 
called a minor classic—certainly 

a classic of psychical research. Many 

will remember the story it records. 

‘Two ladies, both dons at Oxford, but of 

twenty years difference in age, went to 

Paris for a holiday in 1901, They 

visited Versailles on August 10, the 

date, as they discovered later, on which 
the Revolutionary mob sacked the 

Tuileries. Walking in search of the 

Petit ‘Trianon, each became aware, 

without mentioning it to the other, of 

a feeling of uneasiness on taking a 

certain garden path. They encountered 

and spoke with persons in unusual dress ; 
saw buildings found, on subsequent 
visits, not to exist. 

They did not discuss their experience 
aber $< but in due course talked 
things over, finally publishing in 1911, 
anonymously, an account of the whole 
matter, By that time they had put in a 
great deal of research work on the 
subject. One of them, on returning to 
Versailles in 1908, had had a renewal of 
psychic experience, but deliberately 
avoided its development. 

Dr. Joan Evans (whose recent admir- 
able study of Ruskin will be remem- 
bered) contributes an introduction to 
the present edition of An Adventure. 
She oe both Miss Moberly and Miss 
Jourdain personally, and provides pen- 
portraits of them, by no means wwichout 
quiet humour, which add considerably 
to the enjoyment of their story. Miss 
Moberly, seventh child of a seventh 
child (mother and grandmother Scotch), 
head of a college and daughter of a 
bishop, was the more dominating 
though perhaps less gifted figure. Miss 
Jourdain, also a clergyman’s daughter, 
of French Huguenot stock, a talented 
water-colour painter, came of a family 
conscious of certain power of “second 
sight."" She was aware of such char- 
acteristics in herself which she kept 


Moberly & 


Edited by Joan Evans 


deliberately undeveloped. Both were 
devout members of the Church of 
England, both had a horror of 


spiritualism, and both were rather 
difficult” people, who at that period 
did not know each other well. 

The interest of the chronicle 
naturally lies in its detail—whether 
Versailles officials existed at any period 
who wore grey-green uniforms and 
small three-cornered hats; whether 
certain buildings stood in certain places ; 
what sort of music the distant band 
would have been playing. Al! such 
things are examined scrupulously, and 
the results are of great interest. 














& 
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An Adventure has, of course, not 
wanted its doubters, whose main lines 
of argument might be summarized in 
the assertion (1) that the ladies saw 
only what was there already, and (2) 
that one of them already possessed a 
case history of “seeing things.” 

The second objection seems to me too 
silly to waste time over. If some such 
power of—for want of a better word 
telepathic — in the individual 
exists, one would surely be prepared for 
the person possessing that power to 
exercise it on more than one occasion. 
To suppose otherwise would be like 
expecting a musical person to recognize 
only one tune. 

Consideration of what they saw, or 
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thought they saw, and what actually 
existed at Versailles in 1901 takes us 
into a sphere that requires exceptionally 
clear thinking. Supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that the ladies did only see 
the usual buildings and the usual 
persons to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of the Petit Trianon in 1901, was 
their experience, therefore, any less real 
even though these buildings and persons 
made so deep and unusual an impression ? 
If they intended to invent a story, why 
did they not invent a better and more 
coherent one, in which, for example, 
Marie - Antoinette herself played a 
part: 

On the contrary, the details they 
remembered were all of notable 
obscurity. All, as may be seen from the 
book, were capable of some explanation, 
usually of a kind that could not possibly 
have been known to the ladies them- 
selves at the time of their visit. 

On the other hand, few would be 
prepared to believe that on a certain 
day at Versailles former paths, buildings 
and individuals are materially there, to 
be encountered by persons with certain 
specific psychic gifts. In other words, it 
does not seem to me to make much 
difference whether Miss Moberly and 
Miss Jourdain saw a Kiosk that was 
really the Belvédére, or saw a Kiosk 
where only bushes now exist. The point 
is that their accumulated impressions 
on that day were very peculiar, even if 
purely imaginary ; and those impressions 
were indeed subsequently found to link 
up with innumerable circumstances 
connected with past life at the Petit 
Trianon—not the least extraordinary 
being the fact that the Kiosk in question 
seems to have been very like a Chinese 
pavilion that was designed but never 
erected! 

All who have not already read this 
book should certainly do so; and old 
readers may like te refresh their 
memories. ANTHONY POWELL 


Change of Scene 
A Fable. William Faulkner. 

Windus, 15 - 

When Mr. Faulkner removes himself 
from his native Mississippi he writes no 
longer like a stammering angel but like 
a murky sentimentalist. This book is 
about a mutiny on the Western Front in 
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1918. It is led by a corporal and twelve 
private soldiers, and it takes place in 
Passion Week. ‘The parallels between 
this story and that of Jesus Christ are 
multiplied, and at the same time a 
perfectly explanation is 
provided on the literal level. The prose 
clots and thickens with each fresh 
chapter, and at last one pushes along in 
it like a fly wading through mud. 

"Mr. Faulkner's talent has not deserted 
him—there are some wonderful crowd 
scenes, and the tale’s conception has an 
authentic grandeur—but he is a long 
way from home, and speaks with cor- 

i tousness. The kindliest 
view of A Fable is that Mr. Faulkner felt 
compelled to justify that Nobel Prize 
award with some high-flown writing. 
But he forgets at his peril that his roots 
are in the American South, and his 
talent for depicting and analyzing vio'ent 
action. j. 8. 


—- English Character. Geoffrey 
or er. Cresset Press (Standard Edition), 
This s of English attitudes to 

Home Life, ildren, Love, Sex, Mar- 

riage, Religion and Law-and-Order is 

based on a questionnaire sent to 
volunteers from among readers of The 

People. 'The rativeness and frank- 

ness of their replies are surprising. Even 

though 150 pages of statistical tables 
appear only in the Complete Edition, 
most sentences contain figures which 
make it a little bemusing to read. 

However, read slowly and in small doses 

it will provide continuous intelligent 

entertainment. 

The book is packed with ideas and 
fundamental information and odd facts: 
one of the oddest is that keen gymnasts 
tend to disapprove of the way the neigh- 
bours treat their pets. Mr. Gorer is 
impressed by the gentleness and fairness 
of the English and rather diffidently 
links the change from the brutality and 
aggressiveness of Old England with the 
influence of the police. He claims this is 
the first investigation of its kind in 
England, but surely he should make 
some reference to Mass Observation, 


however disapproving. R. G. G. P. 
’s Progress. Peter Quennell. 
‘ollins, 25/- 


William Hogarth (1697—1764) is per- 
haps like no other painter, combining as 
he does a peculiar skill in technique, 
which makes “The Shrimp Girl” almost an 
“Impressionist” canvas, with a passion- 
ate interest in human beings and their 
behaviour which has caused an adjective 
to be formed from his narne—to refer to 
a scene as “Hogarthian” immediately 
conveying an all-embracing meaning. 
Mr. Peter Quennell presents the great 
English painter’s life against a back- 
ground of eighteenth-century London 
rather than in the manner of the con- 
ventional art-historian. He clearly 
enjoys his subject hugely, at times his 


tone catching some of the deep moral 
severity with which Hogarth himself 
castigated his age. Hogarth’s rather 
eccentric views on esthetics are 
examined, and the book is admirably 
illustrated with examples from his work. 

Without seeming ungrateful for much 
that is enjoyable, may one put in a plea 
for a short period—twenty minutes 
would be ample—to be spent by the 
author on the elements of heraldry? One 
of the examples used is gibberish, and 
the other quite ineptly expressed. 
Hogarth emerges as an odd mixture of 
simplicity and genius. It ig interesting 
to recall that he was an almost exact 


contemporary of Tiepolo. A. P, 
AT THE PLAY 
S&%& Much Ado About Nothing 


ey (PALACE) 
Home and Away (GARRICK) 

OHN GIELGUD'S production of 
Much Ado About Nothing is an old 
friend from the Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford, whose “away” company has 
brought it to London for a short season 
in the middle of a long European tour. 
Seldom can the British theatre have been 
represented abroad with such distinction. 
I have now seen this production four 
times, and it still keeps the freshness, the 
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and the extraordinary attack 
it had six years ago, in spite of a 
number of changes in the cast. Heatrice 
was Preccy Asnerort’s first part at 
Stratford, but her verbal duel with the 
Benedick of Jonn Gieicup might heve 
been minted y. 
These two are so well matched in 
ing that nothing is lost in the 
mock sting of their encounter. ‘They are 
crack players who know one another's 
game to an inch, making the lines flash; 
when at last they are caught in the 
of love they surrender with charming 
y: This is one of the memorable 
comic duets of our generation, and its 
persuades one that its dialoguc 
must be the wittiest that SnHakesrrane 
wrote. On the first night Beatrice's 
“Kill Claudio!” brought a laugh, as it 
usually does, from an audience unable to 
adjust itself to such a sudden swing of 
feeling. Occasionally this has been 
avoided, but even so it has always been a 
close shave. It is too subtle a matter for 
any formula. 
nedick has changed his hatter, 
abandoning his giant concoctions of 
blanc-mange for a Tahiti cartwheel, but 
otherwise MARIANO ANDReEU's enchanting 
decorations remain the same, using for 
the sets a hinged and rolling architecture 
that turns itself inside out simply and 
quickly. ‘There is a particularly telling 
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(Much Ado About Nothing 
Beatrice——Peccy Asucnorr 











Leonato. He must be a good host in very 
awkward circumstances, and a man of 
sufficient dignity and command to deal 
with them; AnrHony NicHo..s is all of 
these. The Don Pedro also carries the 
right authority, ANTHONY IRELAND giving 
him the humour touched with worldly 
arrogance which the part needs. Nothing, 
you feel, would rob him of his poise or 
seem too sad to be gently diverting. 
Gronce Devine’s Dogberry is a little 
subdued in the admonition scene, but 
rises to his full glory during the examina- 
tion, assisted by a Verges so‘raptly senile 
as to suggest that Davin O’Brien has 
aged tremendously since he played Puck 
last year. And I like very much the 
honesty and directness of RicHarpD 
Easton's Claudio, who really appears 
young and baffled and in love. No 
production ever quite gets round the 
callousness of Claudio’s back-chat with 
Benedick just after he has heard of 
Hero's supposed death. Always this 
comes as a shock, and | am afraid the 
fault must be SHAKESPRARE’s. 


Only the mother-in-law is missing 
from Hearuer MciIntryre’s Home and 
Away, which is otherwise a faithful 
anthology of all the jokes made dear to 
pierhead audiences by kippers-for-tea 
Cockney comedy. A series of flat-footed 
domestic wrangles, it may be the very 
thing for South Hootleby, but it is hard 
to imagine by what process of selection it 
ever arrived in the West End. Football 
pools are the theme, and the only thing 
to be said for the play is that for a short 
time it takes the original line that 
profound depression might be the first 
reaction to victory in the Treble Chance. 
Floating about in an ocean of tea and 
misunderstanding is a hard-working but 
under-rehearsed cast, of whom one was 
sorriest for Imene Hanp., Epwarp 
CHAPMAN and Derek BLOMPIELD. 


Recommended 

(Date, in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
The Merry Wives of Windsor (Strat- 

ford—20/7/55). Wild Thyme (Duke of 

York’s—20/7/55), a light musical. Salad 


Days (Vaudeville—18/8/54), still full of 
Eric Keown 


hot-weather vitamins. 














AT THE BALLET 


Mlle. Fifi—Symphony for Fun 
(Festiva HALL) 

EGULAR supporters of the Festival 

Ballet, loyal but a shade undis- 

criminating, have had in the season 
now in its opening weeks, an opportunity 
to revise their standards on the arrival 
as a “guest” of ALexANDRA DANILOVA. 
The opportunity was not, however, fully 
revealed until she appeared in a frivolous 
item announced as a ballet in one act by 
ZACHERY SOLOV to music by THEODORE 
LA Jarte. It might, perhaps, have been 
more appropriately described as a vaude- 
ville act, since there is little new in the 
choreography or subtle in the old and 
somewhat tasteless story of the rivalry 
of aristocratic father and son for the 
favours of a glamorous dancer from the 
circus. 

The trifle is, none the less, to be 
saluted in that it brings to the Festival 
Hall the magic touch of style. Mme. 
DANILOVA excels as a comedienne, and 
as Mile. Fifi she dazzles the beholder 
with the speed and brilliance and per- 
fection of line which carry her through 
a whirl of turns and arabesques to a 
triumph of virtuosity. 

As the suitors ANTON Do Ltn and 
Micuag. Mau e take their time from the 
lady, though Mr. Down has a brief 
moment of stunning acrobatic agility 
before she enters the rather sombre 
dressing-room designed for her by 
James WaARDE. 

The music is gaily evocative of 
memories of the circus in an Offen- 
bachish fashion and contributes effec- 
tively to the mood of rough and tumble 
comedy in which Mme. DAniLova’s 
elegance and style glitter. 


Symphony for Fun, by Muicnaei 
CHARNLEY to the music of Don GiL.ts's 
“Symphony Number Five-and-a-Half,”’ 
is a “ballet in four movements.” It 
suits the company admirably, for it 
makes no exacting demands and gives 
almost all its members a chance to shine 
This spirited work in quick time owes 
much to the charming decor and dresses 
designed by Tom Lincwoop. 

C. B. Mortiock 


AT THE GALLERY 
Pre-war Picasso 


F you hankered for the Picasso 

drawings exhibited last month at the 

Marlborough and shied at the 
ridiculous prices, particularly when you 
can buy Verve for 8 guineas, frame the 
lot, and they look less like photostats 
than the originals did under the new 
ground glass, then the alternative is a 
visit to the St. George’s Gallery in Cork 
Street. Here some pre-war Picasso 
etchings are available at prices starting 
the climb around the 20-guinea mark 
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They are in much the same style as the 
Verve drawings, less racy perhaps—the 
almost consumptive urgency and sparkle 
is a post-war acquisition—but the same 
theme: candid shots of the sculpture in 
his studio, with an occasional deus ex 
machina mythological figure. Certainly 
one of the easiest periods for the I-know- 
what-I-don’t-like art-goer to come round 
to. 

The St. George’s Gallery is well worth 
a visit on any basis, combining as it does 
an art book-shop, a gallery—showing 
at the moment a fine collection of a 
Glasgow Gorbals painter, Joan Eardley— 
and a print shop, of which this Picasso 
exhibition is but the top of the nicest 
iceberg; a method of luring us in. 
Hidden away here are a good two 
thousand etchings and lithographs from 
the wax and needles of—well, whom- 
ever you like: Braque, Rouault, Klee, 
Marini, Matisse, Claré, Buffet, Campigli 
and so on. If you want to buy British, 
there’s Piper, a born lithographer if 
unborn as yet in oil, Michael Rothenstein 
and editions commissioned from William 
Seott, Michael Ayrton, Heron and the 
doyen etcher, William Hayter. One of 
these prints has more stature than a 
drawing, which is often but a blue-print 
for a final work. An etching is always a 
considered product. An artist with 
thirty shillings’ worth of copper in front 
of him treats it with more respect than a 
piece of cartridge paper. You are not 
buying a studio sweeping. Many of the 
sheets here are signed and most of them 
under the price of a pair of bespoke 
shoes. Marc Boxer 


F IN THE PRESS 


Hold the Front Page 
| Sse TRAVIS of the Daily Mail 
_4 was at last admitted to Moscow. 
The story made the front page. 

“Can I take a camera?” I asked. 
‘Yes, yes,” he replied. “Can I take a 
movie camera?” ‘Yes, yes.”’ “Can I take 
a wire recorder?” I asked, beginning to feel 
somewhat dizz) “ Write like Shake- 
speare,”’ he commanded me, “Try to 
understand. Write the truth.” 

The Russian who talked like a 
publisher’s nark underestimated Miss 
Travis. She always writes truthfully and 
sincerely, her cables are as convincing as 
a letter home. She is the housewife’s 
global correspondent, reporting to thou- 
sands who are otherwise deaf to foreign 
news and unwilling to hear James 
Cameron cry the beloved conscience. 

She chats about the weather—“a pig 
of a day”—and the confusion of 
Kruschev, about to kiss the hand of 
Tito’s wife. Kruschev came next, began 
to do the same, lost his nerve—or collected 
his wits—and shook the lady's hand. 
Considering Yugoslavia as a whole, she 
said, ““a name suddenly popped into my 
mind and has stuck there ever since, 
because so much of what I see seems to 
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make it the right word, 
. Limbo. ,” 

Ignoring the expensive gambling game 
called Scoop which the newspaper public 
neither understands nor welcomes, she 
concentrates on the simple, moving 

. Queen Soraya smiled at the 
Shah—a fleeting shadow of a smile, gone 
before you sazw it. 

When she wrote “No one listens to 
my troubles” she was jesting. One 
remembers her __ five-and-a-half-hour 
battle with toothache in Canberra, the 
salt and mustard in her coffee in New 
Zealand, the fact that if fire had broken 
out in her Moscow hotel she would have 
been the only Western on the fire escape. 
One remembers that eerie night in 
Teheran. Only a machine-gun beside the 
bed could have stilled my beating heart. 
Instead of counting sheep, I kept thinking 
“Well, you always wanted to travel, now 
you're travelling, so stop it and go to 
sleep.” 

Fleet Street is aware that conventional 
foreign c are not as popular 
as they were; Show business is like that. 
The Daily Express, which is not slow to 
notice trends, has published a dispatch 
from Geneva which gives the recipe of 
Sir Anthony’s chef for Filet de Sole 
Normande. 

In the future, there will be more 
correspondents like Miss Travis gossip- 
ing about the world, woman's intuition 
and the weather, across a pot of tea. 

MarsHaLt PucH 


which is 


t AT THE PICTURES 


John and Julie—Doctor at Sea 


SIMPLE episodic story about two 

children in Coronation year has 

been made, by ingenious scripting 
and direction—by same man—into a 
universally entertaining and enjoyable 
film. John and Julie (Director: WILLIAM 
FAIRCHILD) is no more, in essentials, 
than a framework for a number—a 
very large number, in a picture that 
lasts hardly longer than eighty minutes 
—of character sketches and what are 
often called “cameos” of incident and 
scene; and yet nearly every moment 
of it offers some pleasure to the eye 
or the mind, and often (as the ideal 
film should) to both at once. I have not 
mentioned the ear, but that too finds its 
rewards—and not only the ear appre- 
ciative of good trumpet-playing (through 
most of the film we hear an obvious but 
quite haunting tune played with great 
virtuosity by Eppir CaLvert on what the 
credits call his Golden Trumpet). 

The cast list is enormous, as in such a 
piece it must be: there are thirty-eight 
names not counting those of the two 
B.B.C. commentators who are only 
heard, in reproductions (including news- 
reel extracts) of the scenes on the great 
day. And almost every one, from “ Man 
in Train” and “Ticket Inspector” to 
five different identified policemen, can be 
recalled when you think back. 





Juhe—Lesiey Dupiey 


The central figures are a girl aged six 
and a boy aged twelve who set out from 
Dorset with the aim of seeing the 
Coronation, and things work out, of 
course, so that they do. It is perhaps a 
point of criticism that they have a great 
deal of remarkably good luck, including 
not only a friendly American who 
stumps up a cheque to pay for a bicycle 
the boy has “borrowed” from outside 
a shop but also two or three occasions on 
which, having lost each other, the 
children happen to meet again in the 
nick of time. But it is proverbial that 
children, like drunks, fall (literally and 
metaphorically) without harm, and it is 
not hard to believe that pleasant and 
good-natured children such as these two 
would have found helpful friends 
everywhere. 

They are well directed, and so is the 
great variety of incident in which they 
(and their parents and guardians in 
anxious pursuit) are involved, on the 
journey and in London itself. Skilful 
play is made with the child’s low eye- 
level, and although the events and 
personages are not out of the ordinary 
and are sometimes even basically familiar 
they are all presented with imagination 
and “angled” to the child’s point of 
view. The thing is by no means an 
important work of art, but as entertain- 
ment it should please most people, 


A sequel, of course (it is axiomatic), is 
never so good; but catch an average 
member of a popular audience just after 
he has seen Doctor at Sea (Director: 
Ratpu THomas) and before he has had 
time to think about it, and his response 
is likely to be a resounding justification 
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(John and Julie 
John—Coritwn Gisson 


of the two experienced script-writers 
who have worked with such technica! 
skill on RicHarn Gordon's original, 
loading every rift with ore—or fool's 
gold—-and making almost every line a 
laugh. 

A laugh of some kind, anyway 
though to listen to the audience you 
might suppose that every effect was 
equally good. It is a peculiarity of this 
piece that a great majority of the points 
are literary or verbal ; and for the first few 
minutes they are made so quite obviously, 
by the incongruity between the picture 
on the screen and what the young 
doctor’s narrating voice (Dirk Bocarve's, 
again) is saying about it. The ship on 
which he sails to the tropics as ship's 
doctor is carefully stocked with a gallery 
of odd (though not exactly unusual) 
characters, but the fun arises far less from 
character or incident than from the 
spoken word—even, at one point, from 
a misreading of the written word 
Successful enough as a mechanical laugh- 
inducer, the film is not really much more 
than a slick commercial job. 

* * * * * 
Su 


rvey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Italo-American Ulysses has some 
very good moments, though the Con 
tinental habit of dubbing half the voices 
spoils the mood of it for me. Rififi 
(13/7/55) is still top of the London list; 
and The Vanishing Prairie (20/4/55) 
continues. 

Of the new releases, the only one 
reviewed here was Strange Lady in 
Town (6/7/55): efficiently entertaining on 
a proved success-formula, and visually 
pleasing. Ricwarp MAteri 











§4 ON THE AIR 

Accent on Accent 
READ that the new tele- 
vision service, due to 
begin operations on 
September 22, will have a 
“somewhat transatlantic 
flavour,” and I vote this the 


underest understatement of 
the week. We are to have 
commercial “spots” before 


our eyes from 9.0 a.m. until 
11.0 p.m., most of them de- 
vised acvording to the pattern 
evolved by the networks of the 
United States, with American- 
type jungles, cartoons, girls 
and (1 dare say) accents. We 
are to have (the week-end, 
London area) “a top-rating 
American comedy film series 
starring Robert Curmings” 
and called “My Hero”; an 
American detective series; a 
series of film’ plays, “Stage 55”— 
sponsored in the United States by the 
Ford Motor Company with a £10,000 
weekly production budget"; Roy Rogers 

‘America’s No. 1 cowboy star” in anew 
adventure each week; Movie Magazine: 
‘! Love Lucy” —* Lucille Ball and Desi 
Arney in the show that has consistently 
topped the poll for the last five years as 
America 's favourite’ comedy  pro- 
gramme”; and tots of film shorts of 
“T'm the Law” 
quality. Yes, the I.T.A. will certainly 
look a bit starry and stripey in its early 
days. 

How will the B.B.C. counter this blaze 
of Americana? Will it suddenly go 
native, ban the crew-cut, the draped 
jacket, the vertical-strip tie and thick 
Hollywood accents? Are we to have 
more English spoken here, more ladies 
and gentlemen and fewer folks, more 
Women’s Institute and fewer Dawders of 
America, more tie-straightening and less 
finger-snapping? | have no way of 





and “Amos ’n’ Andy’ 
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The Spoken Woid 


knowing, but if recent variety shows ar 
anything to go by the B.B.C. intends to 
fight it out to the last American. 

This may not be the most propitious 
moment (Geneva and all that) to say 
anything vaguely derogatory about our 
transatlantic cousins. All the same | 
must complain about the 8.B.C.’s 
tendency to confront us on every possible 
occasion with young Americans, male 
and female, of mediocre or insignificant 
talent. They crop up in every lightweight 
programme-—-as crooners, impersonators 
of crooners, even as silent impersonators 
of gramophone records of crooners. And 
if they fail to make the grade as crooners 
they are presented as compéres. 

Now I admire these young men and 
women: I admire their effrontery. ‘They 
regard the B.B.C. as a useful stepping- 
stone to the starlight of American radio 
and TV, and without exception, I should 
imagine, they find Lime Grove accom- 
modating. True, the B.B.C. does not pay 
very well, but one can’t have everything 
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If our producers are chal- 
lenged to say why they employ 
so many third-rate Americans 
they will admit that it is the 
accent they're after. They 
know that viewers are not 
deceived by the elaborate 
build-up and ballyhoo: as soon 
as he pushes the curtains aside 
Johnnie McFiggin (“Star of 
American pictures, radio and 
television, the boy with the 
wow! in his voice, the guy to 
end all dolls!”) is recognized 
as a misfit. He has nothing: 
he cannot sing, dance or be 
funny. And yet he has every- 
thing—an accent equally 
acceptable to the fans of 
London, Sutton Coldfield, 
Kirk O’Shotts, Holme Moss, 
Wenvoe and so on. It is nota 
southern drawl, it has no 
socially undesirable flat vowels 
or irritating rolling Rs. To 
British ears it is a classless accent, and 
one made glamorous by forty years of 
Hollywood at the local. 

It is stranye that accents should survive 
in this tight little island, stranger that 
they should still matter in a Welfare 
State. But they do. Analyze the 
popularity or unpopularity of our radio 
and ‘T'V stars and you find that their 
accent is more significant than what they 
have to say. Joseph MclLeod’s gritty 
burr disturbed. listeners south’of the 
border; Wilfred Pickles is loved and 
loathed for his broad Pennine vowels; 
So-and-so is too lah-di-dah, Whatsizname 
too Welsh, Whozit too Zummerzet and 
Whajamacallit too Oxford. 

To be fair I must add that Australians, 
Canadians and South Africans also 
compete 





with some success for the eye 
and ear of Lime Grove’s producers. As 
accents they are considered only slightly 
inferior to the genuwine voice of America, 
and as performers they are usually way, 
way ahead 


Bernarp HoLLowoop 
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S()/ Less Engine Wear 





with new BP Special Energol 


*VISCO-STATIC’ MOTOR OIL 


It guards against the dangerous 5 minutes every time you start 


OTORISTS ALL OVER BRITAIN are talking about the 
wonderful new motor oil—BP Special Energol 
*VISCO-STATIC’. It saves 80°, of engine wear. This has 
been proved by the new radio-active wear detector which 
actually measures wear while the engine is running. 
BP Special Energol also cuts petrol consumption by up 
to 12%, and gives you easier starting than you have ever 
known. These are claims no car owner can ignore. What 
is so different about this new oil? How does it work? 


Here are the answers. 


The 
Dangerous 5 Minutes 
For § minutes after every 

cold start any engine lubri- 
cated with conventional oil 
suffers more wear than in about 
6 hours steady running. The 
reason is that conventional 
oils are too thick when cold to 
give immediate lubrication 
and a full flow of oil to the 
cylinders. So the engine runs 
virtually dry just when it 
needs oil most of all. 

BP Special Energol pre- 
vents this heavy starting wear 
in two ways. First, it flows 
so easily when cold that it 
gives full oil circulation the 
moment the engine starts. 
Second, it guards against 
corrosion while the engine is 
not running. 


Amazing new property 

Instantaneous oil circula- 
tion with BP Special Energol 
is the result of an amazing new 
property. This oil is as thin 
when cold as the thinnest 
winter oil you can buy. Yet it 
is as thick when hot as are the 
grades normally recommended 
for summer use at the same 
temperature. 

Here at last is an oil that not 
only lubricates completely in 
freezing cold but also gives 
complete protection in sum- 
mer heat and hard running 


\ BP) SPECIAL ENERGOL *‘VISCO-STATIC’ MOTOR OIL IS A 


‘conditions. This is why BP 
| Special Energol .reduces en- 
gine wear by 80%. 

This new oil is for use all 
the year round in all 4-stroke 
engines in good condition for 

| which an oil from 8.A.E roW 
| to S.A.E. 40 is recommended. 
Now there is no need to 
change your grade of oil with 
| change of season. 


Saves 
up to 12° on petrol 

Because BP Special Energol 

reduces oil drag when the 
| engine is warming up, you will 
find you need less choke. The 
| reduction in oil drag and use 
of the choke will cut your 
petrol consumption. Saving 
can be as high as 12 °% in start 
and stop runs in towns. Even 
on average running you can 
expect at least 5°% saving. 
This saving alone more than 
| repays the extra cost of BP 

Special Energol. 


Striking improvement 
in starting 
| The first thing you notice 
| when you change to BP Special 
| Energol is a striking improve- 
ment in starting from cold. 
Once again it’s because this 
| new oil flows easily when cold. 
The engine springs to life 
immediately and runs as if it 








London to Leeds 
EVERY TIME YOU START 


In the first 5 minutes after start 
from cold any engine lubricated wi 
conventional oil suffers more wear 
than in about 6 hours steady running - 
that is, more wear than on a non-stop 
run from London to Leeds! This is 
because conventional oil is too thick to 
reach vital parts at the top of the 
cy‘inder bores, Result — cylinder walls 
and piston rings are virtually dry and 
suffer severe wear. But BP Special 
Energol flows freely even in extreme 
cold. It gives fall oil circulation from 
the moment starts, 











were already warmed up. 
Performance is noticeably 
livelier during the warming up 
period. And of course your 
battery is under less strain, 


Only for engines 
in good condition 
BP Special Energol is only 
for engines in good con- 
dition. If yours is worn and 
shortly in need of overhaul 
you will do best to use the 
recommended grade of 
normal BP Energol. If in 
any doubt ask your garage 
manager. 


How to change to 
BP Special Energo! 


Because BP Special Energo! iv 
4@ completely different kind of oi! 
be sure to make a complet 
changeover. Do not top up your 
existing oil with BP Special 
Energol. Drain and refill with 
the new oil, run for s00 mile: 
then drain and refili again 
From then on the oil should b 
changed at the norma! chang 
periods recommended for your 
engine. 

Ask for BP Special Energoi a1 
garages where you sce the BP 
shield. This olf is coloured red 
| for easy identification and sold 
| only in sealed packages. 





PRODUCT OF THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


Visco-static’ is @ trade-mark of The British Petrolewn Company Limited 
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finest 
petrol 


in the World 





ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, 36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Model 920 in 9ct. gold 
Silvered dial with 1a4ct 
solid gold raised figure 
£47.17.6 


Omega Watch Company (England) Lid 


/ 


( hoose your watch as you would choose a friend 


ke pe ndabl . 


a reflection of your own taste and activities, So whether a 


lor yourself or for someone you love choo « Orv 


You will find no watch in th 





precise or more beautiful 


worthy of be ing a constant « 


Omega have been chosen to time the Ol 


ever since 1932 and will time the 1966 
Melbourne, Australia, This is the highest ' 


watch has ever receive J from the nation 


Model 8¢0/B in 18ct, gold with 1 Act 
gold bracelet, Silvered dial with 
14Ct solid gold raised figures, and 


sapphire crystal glass, £84.0.0 


O 
OMEGA 


The watch the world has learned to trust 


Some day you will own one 


list of their appointed distributors, Factories at Bierme 


an (are 4 
er he world 
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Thirsty ? 


take the necessary Schweppes 





Schweppes Fruit Squashes 


ORANGE - LEMON - GRAPEFRUIT - LEMON BARLEY + LIME 














Omega Watch Company (England ) Ltd., 26 Holborn Viaduct , London, E.¢ 
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Model VF 54 Home Freezer 





With the new Coldrator Home Freezer you can have 
asparagus in November . . . pheasant in May! Frozen 
when they're at their best — to serve at any time 
Easy access! The Coldrator Home Freezer is a vertical 
model. You can get at everything . . . see everything — shelves have 
plastic edges where you list all the foods you've stored 


The Coldrator Home Freezer is fully guaranteed. 
And you get a handsomely illustrated instruction booklet 
plus a generous supply of cartons and wrappings 
for storing all types of food 


deep freeze your own produce with this new 


COLORATOR 


home freezer 


COLDRATOR Division of the Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co., Ltd. 
Peterborough Member of the AE! Group of companies 





“ir appoimed distributors, Factories at Bienne a 


24-hours-a-day 
service for well 
under 10/- a week! 


.., that’s what you get from the 
Aga CB (C for Cooker, B for 
Boiler—the CB is both). The Aga 
need never go out. ... 

Tirelessly it serves you—do- 
ing all your cooking and water- 
heating, all day and all night 
too! However much you use 
the two big hotplates and the 
roasting oven and the gentle 
simmering oven, you cannot 
(guaranteed!) burn more than 
34 tons of fuel a year. On coke, 
it will cost you well under 10/- 
a week. As for hot water—it’s 
really hot and includes three 
baths a day too. 

Its wonderful economy is 
only one of the nice thin 
about the Aga. It's clean, it's 
thermostatically controlled — 
and oh, there afe so many 
things you'd like; the best thing 











you can do is to write and ask 
for a leaflet telling you al! you 
want to know about the 


cooker and 
water heater 


Begs Trude tet 





| @ 





So fill in this coupon NOW and send it to Aga Heat Lid., 4) . | 
2/26 Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.! é") 
Please send me all details of the Aga. ‘ | 
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LT ;™ 
Gael 

"And now for the master SS 

touch — SALT! So important SSS ? 


to choose only the very, very 
best. The right amount sets the final 
seal of perfection on all good 


meals. CEREBOS, of course!" 
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for perfect taste 





The Belling “Streamline” is 
superb both in appearance and per- 
formance. It has a full-size inner glass door which 

takes all the guesswork out of cooking. Moreover, the oven is auto- 
matically floodlit when the outer door is open so that you really can see 
what's cooking! Automatic oven control. Extra large oven—clear cook- 
ing space 15° w.x13"d.x16"h. Automatic simmering controls on grill boiler 
and 2 boiling plates. Fold-down hob cover forms useful table top. Avail- 
able on wheels for easy cleaning 55/- extra. Only £49, 19, 

ATTRACTIVE H.P. TERMS AVAILABLE 


KUNZLE art Dessert an 1 ee 4 


Ltd. Bridge Works, Enfield, Middx., oe ® ry 
for 64-page colour catalogue of 


Belling electric fires and cookers 
C. Kunale Led:, Birmingham, England it’s full of useful information about 


Mew. 72 electricity in the home 


.» » like Kunale Cakes — a compliment to Good Taste 





CROIS« 














4 Domestic 


SANDEMAN 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Or BFPO TENT GCUIT Manured Tete 4 nal > POO Ae 


COI-FIRING ? 


TO Tee (OTe ormG GEORGE + 


Aw 


Huntley (ag 


@ Oil, a clean, cheap fuel. 


° 2 @ No Gust, dirt, ashes. 
the first name you think of tr \\\* Yramoase sane 


Biscuits 
“Second, to none 
CAKES 





















for name of 
SEND nearest dealer 


es WU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTO., 
(Bex 270) DROITWICH 








SANDEMAN & SONS LTO. EOINBSURGH 
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*Viyella’ 
Longsox 7/9 


Self-supporting. 
Nylon-spliced 

at toes and heels. 
Knee-length for 
extra ‘ Viyella’ 
comfort. 


SPLICED 


*Viyella’ Sox 6/9 


Nylon for 

toes and heels. 
* Viyella’ for 
health and 
comfort. 


*Viyella’ Gamesox 5/9 


Ankle-length. 
Self-supporting. 
Refreshingly cool 
in the hottest 

of weather. 






WAVE 
- TURAE 
Oey. ae WHE f 


THE AMAZING NEW 
{, DRY SHAVER 


just rolls your beard away 


NO ELECTRICITY 
. SOAP OR WATER 


Indispensable to th« 
man who must travel or 
the Man-about-Town 
Always handy in the vest 
pocket ready to banish 
that 6 o’clock shadow 


Jib h()’- sa 


Fully Guaranteed 
DRY SHAVER 


Obtainaoble at Lewis Tobacconists, also Chemists or Hairdressers 
have any difficulty in obtaining one, write direct, enclosing 50/-, & 


P. RALLY RAZORS 
159 Finchley Road, London, N.W.3 

















Wherever you go, the wide world over, 
you will find Drambuie 
awaiting you like a friendly gesture from home 
Prepared in Scotland from the recipe 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie, Drambuie is renowned 
across the oceans and continents of the world 
as the liqueur of subtle and unvarying excellence 


Drambuie 








The Orambuie Liqueur Co, Ltd., York Place. Edinburg! 
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‘The NORSEMAN S5.B. 
Raglan Haincoat in 
Union and finest quality 
Wool Gaberdine. Also 
D.B. with set-in sleeves. 


Norseman 
Quality 
Raincoats 


for men’s, ladies’ and 
children’s wear 


Ask for a Norseman, 
High-class outfitters 
usually stock them, 


Made by 
A. B, HARGREAVES 4 CO. LTD. 
Vyking Works, Choriey, Lanes. 











4 Garden 
| Beach or Poo] 


use your a 


Ideal for Children 
“eo o 











BURMA CHEROOTS 
Call of the Gast? 
Trial een 28 

37/6 
post free 








Imported 
direct from 


the native makers, 


Wine & Merchants 

M Royal Exchange, LONDON, E.C.). 

May we quote you for your Wine, Spirit and 
Cigar requirements! 





A Brilliant success 


A good head is never unruly but 
even the best hair needs the bril- 
liant touch of Cussons Imperial 
Leather Brilliantine. {t is a luxury 
that flatters even the finest head 
of hair. 









IMPERIAL io} LEATHER Py 
2 + + , 
Brilliantine 
Liquid 2/6 and 1/9 Solid 2/- 
FROM ALL GOOD SHOPS 





Me. 662270 & 107183 


The popularity of the Fordham caddy is proved by the ever- 


increasing number you see in actual use. Study its unique advantages. Test 

its finger-light control. Admire its attractive finish. Consider its reasonable 

price. Then you will readily appreciate why it is so much in demand. 
£610 O #600 


with white low-pressure tyres with black tyres (Prices include purchase tax) 







This is how The opening And the a 
the caddy frame auto- handle , | 
pocks flat matically of screws \ 
in @ e engages the « home with . 
ani aS", axles 4 a couple of 

wrens 





NC) 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
1S OBTAINABLE THROUGH YOUR ‘PRO 





FORDHAM PRESSINGS, LTD 


THE PLUS-FORDHAM OR SPORTS: DEALER 

















A Rare 
Compliment 


to your 


Palate 


BISQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO 
COGNAC 


Cininieenmete men eee’ 


% 


~ = 
~ 
7 ee 
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tobaceo 


Sir James Barrie described * 
Craven Mixture as ‘tobacco 
to live for’ because, in times 
of strain, he found that the 
rich, deeply satisfying luxury 
of this smoke soon made life 
easier and brighter. 


* In ‘My Lady Nicotine’ 


liwe for 


Craven Mixture 4/8 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/4 oz. 


{@ 





My Bank Manager says: 


“THERE 
IS NO 






IF YOU LOOK FOR FREEDOM 
FROM CAPITAL DEPRECIATION 
EASE OF WITHDRAWAL AND 
GENEROUS TAX PAID INTEREST"’ 





A CARD OR PHONE CALL TO 58 
KING STREET, MAIDENHEAD, TEL. 
3571/2 WILL BRING FULL DETAILS 
AND FREE INVESTMENT BOOKLET 





a 
This fine British Cigar, introduced 


INTER 


Elegant shape 
5 inches long, 
as illus- 
trated, 







GREENS LTD., 
Wine and Cigar Merchants 

34 ag ta 
Cornhill, London, £.C.3 
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Whats all this about 
AROMATICS? , 


@. To begin with, why the name ‘Aromatic’ ? What has 
smell got to do with it ? 
A. The name was applied originally in the 19th century to 
hydrocarbons of a certain type, which, chemists discovered, were 
produced from sweet-smelling balsam and spices. It is now used 
to denote a particular family of hydrocarbons. 

7 7. 
@. You said something about hydrocarbons, 
they ? 
A. That’s the chemist’s name for thousands of substances-— 
solid, liquid or gas—which consist of hydrogen and carbon in 
varying proportions. The crude oil from which motor-spirit is 
distilled consists of almost nothing but hydrocarbons—grouped 
by the chemist into ‘families’ such as naphthenes, paraffins, ole- 
jines and aromatics. 


What are 


. * 


@. Very interesting to chemists, no doubt, but what on earth 
has it got to do with me ? 


Y 











A. We thought you'd like to know just why the new National 
Benzole Mixture is so good ! 


+ ” * 
Q. Well, go on—why is it so good ? 
A. Because these aromatics are largely responsible for all the 
qualities that these deys are really needed in a modern motor- 
spirit—such as high anti-knock value, smooth running, better 
mileage and better starting. 

* * 7 
Q@. Why? 
A. That is one of the facts of life, like why grass is green. 

7 * . 
Q. Do all motor-spirits contain aromatics ? 


A. Nearly all contain a little; and a great deal of time, ingen- 
uity and money is being spent on trying to produce more of them. 


*. *. - 
@. How can you do that? 


A. In two ways. Firstly, you can build elaborate and costly 
units such as ‘Catalytic Cracking Plants’ and ‘Platformers’ to 
turn other less useful hydrocarbons into aromatics, This is prim- 
arily what all the latest refineries are built to do. 


* * 7 


Q. I'll take your word for that—what about the other way ? 
A. You just take advantage of British-produced Benzole (dis- 
tilled from coal) that consists of i aromatics. So you 
merely add Benzole to petrol, and that automatically does the 
trick. 

* * * 


@. You mean that National Benzole Mixture has always had 
a lot of aromatics in it ? 


A. Certainly—that’s why it’s so famous for its smooth running, 
its easy starting and its better mileage. 

On the principle that you can’t have too much of a good 
thing, Benzole is now blended with a new petrol from a modern 
refinery, a petrol that is richer than ever before in aromatics— 
and the NEW National Benzole Mixture has more than 
double the aromatic content of any other motor-spirit. 


* * . 


Q. Will I notice any difference in the performance of my 
car? 


A. Try a tankful—and see how the NEW 
National Benzole Mixture meets every re- 
quirement of the modern car. It is the most 
modern of all motor-spirits and ahead of to- 
day’s engine design ! 
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In order to entertain the world, the J. Arthur Rank Organisation makes the world its location. 
It may be the jungles of Ceylon, the shores of the Italian lakes, or the South Seas. 


Recently it was the Mediterranean—when a Rank Group film unit sailed to Athens 



















and Alexandria to shoot scenes for pocrorR AT SEA, produced by the 


team who made the record-breaking DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE. 


ACROSS THE FRONTIERS 


Dirk Bogarde, who stars in this new comedy, has appeared in films made 
in France, Spain, Germany and Kenya. For other Rank Group productions, 
film units have travelled to East Africa (WEST OF ZANZIBAR), Ceylon (THE 
PURPLE PLAIN, THE PLANTER’S WIFE and THE BEACHCOMBER), Italy (ROMEO 
AND JULIET) and New Zealand (THE SEEKERS 


Films like these were made to fit into a particular pattern—a pattern of 
Rank Group policy whose purpose is first and foremost to entertain; then, 
through that entertainment, to make clear the ways of man to man and 
nation to nation. Not only to show the world something of the British way 
of life, but also to show life in other countries to filmgoers in Britain. 


, 
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TWO-WAY TRAFFIC 
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These films are box-office successes in Britain and excellent currency- 
earners overseas, especially in the countries where they are made. The 
benefit, however, is mutual. Wherever a Rank Group film unit works 
overseas, it indirectly helps the places it visits by spotlighting the attention 
of the world upon them. And it helps them directly by employing local 
people and supporting local trade. 


The J. Arthur Rank Organisation gives pleasure to millions the 
world over by providing the finest and richest entertainment possible. 
Filming ‘on location’ plays a most important part in the plans of a 
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p<} company whose resources are world-wide and can ensure for 
-, British films a fair showing overseas. 
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THE J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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The watch 
in his life... 


He’s frantically busy. Only by the 
strictest deployment of his time is 
he able to get through eve rything. 
A man like this has to have a good 
watch. If he bought the Baume 
watch illustrated here he could forget about it. He wouldn't 





even have to wind it . . . seldom have to re-set it . . . probably 
never, throughout its long life, have to take it to a watchmaker 
for anything more than a yearly oiling. It’s very robust and 
pleasant to look at. 


Ref. 423, 17 jewels. Shock absorbent. Anti-magnetic. 
Waterproof. Automatic wind 





case from £19 


BAUME tc gerd, wateh, 


BAUME & CO. LTD. (ESTABLISHED 1834) LONDON AND LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 


© In stainless steel 











B. Seppelt & Sons Ltd. London Branch : 88 Cannon St., London, E.C.4. Tel.: MAN 2746 
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By Royal Command 


‘ 
Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. Marcovitch, who, 


a hundred years ago, was making his cigarettes in an 
obscure room near Piccadilly knew that their excellence 
had made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards as won thy 
approval of that Eminent Personage and his friend 

are rolled of the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of thos 
whose palates appreciate perfection, 





BLACK AND WHITE 
cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/5 


Also BLACK AND WHITE 


SMOKING MIXTURE 
2 oz. tin 9/6 








52-MILLION-MILE TEST PROVES 
GOODYEAR TUBELESS 5 TIMES MORE 
TROUBLE-FREE THAN ORDINARY TYRES 


NEW Freedom 
from Punctures 


EXTRA 
Burst Protection 


LONGER 
Safer Tyre Life 


in a 32-million-mile tyre test, the most rigorous ever made, Goodyear 
Tubeless proved themselves five times more reliable than ordinary tyres. 
Built with exclusive Grip-Seal Construction they provide greatest ever 
puncture and burst protection, longer safer mileage, fewer roadside 
delays and an all-round better ride. 

Get these advantages and enjoy this new standard of trouble-free 
motoring by fitting these great new Goodyear Tubeless NOW. Mount 
them singly, in pairs or full sets, on all wheels (except wire) of 16” 
diameter and under. 


REPLACE YOUR OLD TYRES NOW WITH GOODYEAR TUBELESS! 


They cost no more than an ordinary tyre and tube 
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